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CHRONICLE 


A Notable Change. —David I. Walsh was inaugurated 
Governor of Massachusetts and Edward P. Barry 
Lieutenant-Governor on January 8. The ancient cere- 
monies in the chamber of the House of Representatives, 
Boston, were observed in the presence of Mayor Fitz- 
gerald and an unusually large number of spectators. 
When the Senate was called into session the Right Rev. 
D. J. O'Farrell, rector of the Church of St. Francis de 
Sales, Roxbury, officiated as chaplain. As if to further 
accentuate these radical changes of social conditions in 
the Commonwealth, the first recommendation of the 
inaugural address of Governor Walsh, is for the project 
of celebrating the tercentenary of the establishment of 
the Pilgrim colony at Plymouth. The Alumni Associa- 
tion of Holy Cross College Worcester, of which the 
Governor is a member, gave him a zeception, last Monday 
evening. 


Governor’s Message.—In his message to the New 
York Legis!ature, Governor Glynn called attention to the 
fact that in twenty years the State’s current expenditures 
have more than trebled from $15,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
The present Legislature faces requests for appropriations 
aggregating about $63,000,000, a sum $22,000,000 in ex- 
cess of estimated receipts from indirect sources. It is 
Governor Glynn’s contention that direct taxation should 
be confined to what is needed for interest and sinking 
fund, and in order to make ends meet “cut down, cut 
down expenses!” As a warning the Governor gives 


notice that he will veto anv special appropriation that 
reaches him before the imperative appropriations have 
been made for the maintenance of the government. 


His 
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suggestions regarding amendment of the private banking 
law to protect depositors, the lightening of the State’s 
burden in caring for insane aliens and the readjustment 
of the sinking fund are particularly timely and practical 
and call for the prompt attention of the Legislature. 


Panama Canal.—The courts have refused to allow the 
military governor of the Canal Zone to destroy the 
houses of the laborers settled there whose employment 
has ceased with the completion of the work on the 
canal. Colonel Goethals had ordered the police to clear 
the Zone of native homes by February 1 and to burn 
those not removed. New land commissioners will be ap- 
pointed immediately and no property in the Zone will be 
confiscated. The first steam vessel passed through the 
Panama Canal on January 7. It was the Alexander 
Lavalley, a crane boat, and carried no passengers. It 
had been operating on the Atlantic side and gradually 
made its way through during the course of its dredging 
operations. The trip was made by stages, thus showing 
the practicability of navigating the canal. Captain 
Harper, the crew and Colonel Goethals were the only 
ones on board. The first boat of any kind to make the 
trans-isthmian trip was a mud scow of the Panama Rail- 
road, which was brought from the Pacific entrance to 
Culebra cut in November and sent to the Atlantic en- 
trance on December 23. 


Race Betterment.—During the meeting on January 
8, at Battle Creek, Mich., of the National Conference on 
Race Betterment, statistics from civilized countries were 
presented showing that the world’s birth rate could be 
estimated at 34.3 a thousand and the world’s death rate 
at 25, leaving an annual natural rate of increase of 9.3 
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for each thousand of the population. It was claimed that | cupied by General Villa’s forces on January 10, and nearly 


during the last thirty years the death rate for England 
and Wales has decreased from 19.4 to 14.7; that of the 
5.3 to 17.9; that of American 

All statistics shown indicated 


empire from 2 
cities from 23.1 to 16.2. 


the general improvement in health conditions throughout 


(,erman 


the world, 


New York's Water Supply.—The new Catskill Aque- 
duct which has cost New York City $162,000,000 and the 
labor of 000 men for several years, is now finished. 
Within a year New York will have a supply of 500,000,- 
000 gallons of water a day flowing through a 15-foot 
The aqueduct is only a part 


ws) 


pipe ninety-six miles long. 
of the gigantic provision which has been made for New 
York's water supply. The Ashokan from 
which the water will flow its ninety-six-mile trip to the 
city, is 12.8 miles square, and its cost will approximate 


reservoir, 


$20,000,000. If all the water which this great repository 
can hold were turned over Manhattan it would cover the 
island with twenty-eight feet of flood, the whole area of 
the reservoir being about that of Manhattan from the 
Kattery to 116th street. 
to clear the way for the reservoir, and two cemeteries, 


ight villages had to be removed 


2,800 bodies of the former inhabitants being buried else- 
where at the expense of the city. Using the four drain- 
age areas in the new water system for the city, it is 
estimated that even in the dryest kind of weather New 
York's supply need never be under 770,,000,000 gallons 
a day, or about 250,000,000 more than is at present nec- 


Cssary 


Ocean Traffic. 
lines 


During the year just ended steamships 
of twenty-six 1,332,200 passengers to 
this port, 952,834 coming in the steerage. There were 
149,986 first and 230,410 second cabin passengers. Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson has been discussing the further 


brought 


protection of poor immigrants with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Washington of several European nations. 
His sympathy has been aroused by the fact that nearly 
20,000 poor immigrants, were turned back at the door 
because the immigration law found them unacceptable. 
He is preparing to forewarn all such prospective immi- 
grants and save them if possible from breaking old home 
ties in a useless search for new ones. “The thing to do 
is to keep them from starving,” he says. “With the aid 
of the foreign governments and acting In cooperation 
with our State Department our Bureau of Immigration 
can, without any new legislation, I think, perfect a prac- 
tical way of finding out in advance whether those who 
desire to come will be allowed to enter or not.” 


Sir Lionel Carden, 
be transferred to 


Mexico.—According to report, 


British Minister to Mexico, to 


is 


Brazil and succeeded by Charles Murray Marling who 
has had a long and varied diplomatic career mainly in 
the 


After two weeks fighting Ojinga was oc- 





ast. 





4,000 of the beaten Federalists fled across the river to 

Northern Mexico is now in the control 
—Mr. Lind has returned to his station of 
observation at Vera Cruz, and has communicated to 
Chargé O'Shaughnessy President Wilson’s latest ideas 
on the situation obtained during the Pass Christian con- 


l’residio, Texas. 
of the rebels. 





ference. 


Canada.—The Montreal conduit was repaired after 
the city had been without water for more than eight days. 
Nevertheless, there is danger of a new break at any 
moment, although everything possible -has been done to 
support the conduit from the outside. A new one is to be 
made immediately. The stoppage of water caused much 
Many were thrown out of work, as factories 
had to suspend operations. Bread had to be brought in 
from other towns. Houses were without heat, and in 
some cases important surgical operations were impos- 
sible———The Winnipeg Free Press confirms in its re- 
view of the year what has been said in AMERICA concern- 
ing the condition of the grain growers in the prairte 
provinces. They are, as a class, mortgaged to the last 
dollar, they owe the banks as much as these will advance. 
In addition they are in debt to agricultural machinery 
manufacturers, and for want of means to pay wages their 
Besides, 
its productiveness is growing less every year. Conse- 
quently, they buy in the dearest market and sell in the 
cheapest, and instead of profiting by their large harvest 
of the last year, they hardly manage to live. All this 
they attribute to the grasping corporations and middle- 
men. The truth is, that it is due in great measure to 
their own bad management, due to their taking up more 
land than they could manage, and their wasteful methods 
consequent on that first error. Immigration for 1913 
was 417,709, larger than that of 1912 by nearly 22,000. 
The number coming from the British Isles increased by 
3 per cent. ; from other European countries by 34 per-cent. 
From the United States there was a decrease of 17 per 
cent. During the last four months of the year there was 
a very large falling off ——A complete establishment for 
making counterfeit notes of American national banks was 
discovered lately in the woods near Joliette. Unfinished 
notes to the value of several hundred thousand dollars 
were seized. Five men arrested on the premises claimed 
to be hunters taking shelter in the house. However, they 
were held without bail. 


suffering. 


land is overrun with wild oats and other weeds. 





Great Britain.—The rumors of divisions in the Cabinet 
over the expenditure for the navy persist. The last rev- 
enue returns show that there is some reason for them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expected a few months 
ago to meet Parliament with a surplus of five or six 
millions sterling. The probability now seems to be that 
he will have a considerable deficit to report ; and the pros- 
pect of extending the income tax to include smaller in- 
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comes is something he, who has held consistently that 
the rich alone should be taxed, will not consent to. Hence, 
he stands for reduced expenditure, and there is reason to 
believe he will find strong support in the Liberal party 
in Parliament. The French are rather alarmed over the 
matter, seeing in it the collapse of the entente cordiale. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has determined to retire 
from Parliament. For years he has been prevented by 
illness from taking any part in Parliament. Neverthe- 
less, his constituency has always returned him. The 
Church of England has other reasons for alarm than the 
Kikuyu affair. The Master of the Temple, preaching on 
Christmas Day, said that though he and others preferred 
to hold the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, it could not be 
imposed as a dogma. Others of some dignity in the 
Establishment have told us that they prefer not to hold 
it. The refusal of the Government to take part in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition continues to interest the 











pected on the part of the German company, in conse- 
quence of the British Government having permitted the 
Cunard to break its Queenstown contract. Dr. P. W. 
Joyce, M.R.I.A., died in Dublin, January 7, aged 87. He 
had been Principal of the Training College of Natural 








Education, President of the Royal Irish Academy and 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries, member of the Brehon 
Law Commission, and for sixty years was a prolific and 
authoritative writer on the language, music, customs, 
literature, history and antiquities of ancient Ireland. 
His Irish Social History and Names of Places are stand- 
ard works, and several of his twenty-five volumes have 
reached the hundredth thousand. Two other dis- 


_ tinguished Gaelic workers have also died recently: 


Thomas O’Nowlan, M.A., of Dublin, a writer of great 
learning and a brilliant teacher, who combined classic 
with Gaelic erudition; and Dr. Lynch, of Ballyvourney, 
County Cork, who had a national reputation as a benevo- 





public. Some find the reason of the refusal in the sup- | 
posed financial difficulties of the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer.——Labor troubles have broken out in South | 
Africa with a railway strike. Sedition is playing its part, | 
and a leader has been arrested for denouncing the King, 
the flag and the country. Among other acts of violence, 
an attempt to blow up a passenger train failed through 
the vigilance of a track inspector. A, citizen defence 
force has been enrolled, and martial law is expected. | 
Revolution is held to be the real aim of the strikers. 
Another strike is threatening in the Newcastle coal mines. 
Trouble is reported from the Jagersfontein diamond 
mines, caused by a brutal overseer. In driving the natives 
back to their compound the police killed several. 


lent physician, whose district had become, through his 
efforts, an object lesson in every variety of Gaelic work. 


Rome.—According to the cable of January 7, Cardinal 
Vincenzo Vannutelli, Prefect of the Segnatura Tribunal, 
called a meeting of that court to pass on the appeal of 
Anna Gould to nullify the second decision of the 
Rota tribunal. Her plea is that she was not regularly 
notified of the hearing at which the decision was given 


} . rene. ° 
and so was not able to present new evidence. This: plea 





was rejected. The town of Galitana whose in- 
habitants were guilty of acts of violence against their 
Ordinary, Archbishop Ridolfi, of Otranto, has been put 
under interdict by the Pope. Similar action was taken 


_last year in Genoa because of the action of some of 


Ireland.—There was much New Year praying in 
Anglican churches against Home Rule, either in the form 
of deploring civil war in Ulster or directly petitioning | 
against the establishment of an Irish Parliament. Mean- 
time it is semi-officially announced that the negotiations | 
between the Liberal and Unionist leaders “are being con- | 
tinued without any untoward incidents.” One Ulster 
Unionist representative, Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, M. P. for 
Fermanagh, speaking at an Orange meeting, laid down 
a reasonable basis of settlement: (1) The franchise to | 
be based on rating and paying of rates; (2) A second 
chamber of representatives for life or a long term of | 
years, an independent judiciary, and all appointments by 
Civil Service, except for department heads; (3) Satis- 
factory financial provisions. These, he said, would be 
real safeguards, unlike the silly clauses against persecut- 
ing statutes which nobody feared. On such conditions 
he was prepared to cooperate with all Irishmen for his 
country’s good.——The Hamburg-America line, not the 
North German Lloyd as previously reported, has made 
Queenstown a port of call on the way to Boston, and is 
establishing agencies throughout Ireland. Its first 
steamer, the Rhetia, will take passengers from Queens- 
town, January 29, and further developments are ex- 








_ the people in urging the Government to refuse permission 
_to the Archbishop to occupy his See. Two years ago a 


savage assault had been made upon Bishop Boggiano in 
Adria and that town was punished in the same manner 
by an interdict. The newspaper excitement about 
Cardinal Rampolla’s will and his great wealth has at 
least called the public attention to the fact that in reality 
the great man lived in poverty, his little house called by 
courtesy a palazetto being shabbily and meanly furnished, 
and the Cardinal himself being attended only by a: few 
servants. 





France.—In passing through France, David Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ‘British 
Cabinet, gave utterance to sentiments which have 
alarmed the statesmen of France, chiefly because he en- 
dorsed the views of Jaurés, and the group of anti-mili- 
tarist Unified Socialists, and advocated international dis- 
armament. Even the Matin is startled by the alarming 
growth of juvenile criminality that is revealing itself 
everywhere in the country. But the frightfully long list 
of such offences, including assassination, which it pub- 
lishes, is declared by La Croix to be incomplete. The 
same publication unites with Ribot in denouncing the 
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financial condition of France as one of disorder, and 
adds that the description applies to every portion of the 
government of Poincaré, which is absolutely atheistic. 
Caillaux is denounced as a scourge of God let loose 
to destroy the nation. The present Government is re- 
garded as only a holdover till the next election. The 
party in power is itself torn with dissensions. Catholics 
have no voice whatever in parliamentary matters. So 
bitter and mean has been the persecution of the Church 
that hitherto even funeral processions in cemeteries were 
forbidden if any ecclesiastical emblem was displayed. 
Just now, however, after a fight of four years and a half 
in court, and in spite of Government pressure, a case has 
been won permitting such processions. On January 9, 
Gaston Calmette, director of the Figaro, published in that 
paper a signed article accusing Finance Minister Caillaux 
of extorting money for electoral purposes. The matter 
will probably be discussed in the House of Deputies next 
month. 


Germany.—The Zabern incident has continued to keep 
all Germany in a ferment during the past week. The 
testimony of the witnesses at the court martial has been 
most contradictory. It is sufficiently evident that provoca- 
tion was given on the part of the citizens and that the 
blame can at all events not be cast entirely upon the mili- 
tary authorities. The police were apparently inefficient and 
the post officials are said to have made it a practice to de- 
liver letters containing threats and abuse against the army 
officers, while they held back other mail. The members 
of the fire department refused to obey orders, it is re- 
ported, for fear of being trounced by their fellow citi- 
zens. On the other hand, Colonel v. Reuter, who stood 
in command of the Ninety-ninth Infantry, believed it 
necessary to hold the machine guns in readiness and be 
prepared for action. To an official who asked him 
whether he would allow blood to be shed he answered, 
according to the reports given by the press: “Certainly! 
Blood may flow, and under certain conditions the story 
will be a good one if it happens; for we are protecting 
the prestige and the honor of the whole army and the 
greatly shaken authority of the government.” The judge 
in his plea urged that the mob had systematically molested 
and stoned the officers for several days, and that since the 
police were unable to deal with the situation Colonel v. 
Reuter had been fully justified in intervening, while 
Lieutenant Schad had only acted under orders in making 
nerests and entering houses for this purpose. The 
charges, therefore, have been reduced to two. The 
Colonel of the regiment is blamed for holding civilians 
prisoners over night, instead of transferring them to the 
custody. of the civil authorities, as required by law; 
while his lieutenant is charged with unwarranted assault, 
for striking one of his prisoners. A telegram sent by the 
Crown Prince to Colonel v. Reuter, approving of his 
procedure, has been explained by the former as merely 
a personal communication to which no political import- 








ance was meant to be attached, and which was not in 
opposition to any official declaration or decision, since it 
preceded all such action. He did not regard Alsace as a 
hostile land, and believed that the vast majority of the 
people agreed with him that the military uniform must 
be protected against insult. This was true not only for 
Germany, but for all countries. The judgment of the 
court, awaited with the most intense excitement, was 
finally passed on Saturday. It acquitted all the army 
officers. The detention of prisoners by Colonel v. 
Reuter, it declares, had been necessary to prevent blood- 
shed, the charge against Lieutenant Schad had not been 
proven, and Lieutenant Forstner had acted in self-de- 
fence. In the last mentioned case the sentence previously 
pronounced was reversed by the superior court. The 
Centrist paper protests against the entire decision as un- 
justifiable, both in law and in fact. Only the nationalist 
organs are jubilant. The tension at present is such as 


| has seldom been felt in Germany. 


Balkans.—The troubles of this afflicted part of the 
world are not yet ended. Prince William of Wied hesi- 
tates about accepting the throne that was offered to him 
by the Powers, the chief reason being that the Mussul- 
man Izzet Pacha, former Turkish Minister of War, wants 
it and is determined to have it, and two others, Essad 
Pacha and Ismael Kemal Bey have similar ambitions. 
From Italy came the news on January 8, that Izzet was 
in Brindisi to head a filibustering expedition into Al- 
bania. He was to land at Avlona, Albania’s chief sea- 
port on the Adriatic so as to put himself in communica- 
tion with his followers in the interior and then to pro- 
claim himself Prince of Albania under the protectorate 
of the Sultan of Turkey. Two hundred Turks who had 
arrived at Avlona to help the movement were arrested 
by the Italian and Austrian forces, who, in anticipation 
of the raid, were patrolling the coast. This, however, 
has only prevented one more element of anarchy from 
adding to the disorder that already prevails in the 
country, for Essad Pacha is at war with Kemal Bey, who 
is at the head of the provisional government. The move- 
ment from outside, which is fostered by Turkey, was 
projected because of the strained relations between 
Greece on the one side and Austria and Italy on the 
other with regard to Albania’s boundary lines, but accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, Italy, Austria and Greece have 
agreed that Chios and Mitylene should be given to 
Greece, an arrangement which exasperates Turkey. It is 
also said that Bulgaria stands with Turkey. On the 
8th of January it was reported from Constantinople that 
40,000 troops were ready to descend on the coast of Asia 
Minor without a formal proclamation of war, to take pos- 
session of the Greek islands. Meantime the reorganiza- 
tion of the Turkish army by German officers is said to be 
going on vigorously. To add to the horrors of the situa- 
tion, famine prevails in many districts of both Albania 
and Bulgaria. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Another Remarkable Invention 


Wonders will never cease. Inventions will never come 
to an end. A new one is on the market, the strangest 
of all yet devised by man. It is not a mechanical toy 
either, nor a machine for making bread. They are com- 
monplace and quite unworthy of aesthetic Boston, the 
Alma Mater of the inventor. This remarkable invention 
is nothing less than a new religion, “The Christianity of 
the Twentieth Century.” Its author is Charles Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard. This is the second time 
the venerable gentleman invented a religion. Last year 
he fabricated “The Religion of the Future” ; this year he 
gave to the world “The Christianity of the Twentieth 
Century.” In view of the fact that there is no trace of 
inspiration or revelation in either, this is remarkable 
fecundity. We trust Dr. Eliot is not exhausted by his 
efforts. Next year would be dull indeed without another 
new religion. 

The most wonderful feature of “The Christianity of 
the Twentieth Century” lies in the fact that it is not a 
religion at all. It is just Dr. Eliot at his worst. Like all 
his predecessors, this self-made prophet, this uncommis- 
sioned preacher holds out large promises to suffering 
humanity. There is no need which his religion will not 
meet, no trial which it cannot soften, no aspiration to 
which it will not bring accomplishment. Sweetness and 
light, purity and love, peace and comfort, hope and faith 
will be its gifts. These are comprehensive promises, but 
they are not half as comprehensive as the religion itself. 
That is all inclusive. There is a bit of positivism in it, 
some theosophy, some agnosticism, some pantheism, a 
tinge of blasphemy, and anything else suitable for wild 
moods and wilder whims. The line of converts might 
include the lean Comte, the portly Madame Blavatsky, 
the vigorous Huxley, the trenchant Ingersoll, and perhaps 
even the vociferous Paine. They could all either bow 
before the new high priest or burn incense in his presence. 
However, none but thinkers would be welcome in the 
procession. 

To be a thinker you must disregard and even denounce 
the Creation of Man, the Fall of Man, the reception 
of the Ten Commandments by Moses, and anything else 
the new seer dislikes. All these are primitive myths, fit 
for the rubbish heap, vain and foolish things which no 
thoughtful man accepts. Thus does Dr. Eliot deliver 

himself. This, too, despite the fact that millions of most 
thoughtful men accept the very doctrines which the Presi- 
dent Emeritus consigns to the heap as unworthy of 
credence. 

Is a man a dolt because he will not think the irre- 
sponsible thoughts of Dr. Eliot; a dunce because he has 
too much respect for thought and truth to indulge in the 
wild fancies and exaggerated statements of the founder 





of this new religion? By what warrant does Dr. Eliot 
name men so? What are his credentials? We refrain 
from exposing them, calmed by the knowledge that 
modesty has never been a distinguishing mark of any 
reformer. Oftentimes the assurance of such men is in 
inverse ratio to their knowledge of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Thinking men of to-day accept the truths 
sneered at. Thinking men of other and all Christian days 
accepted them. Windle, a biologist of repute, thinks, he 
accepts them. Wasmann, the distinguished entomologist, 
thinks, he accepts them. So do thousands of others. So 
did thousands of others. Copernicus thought, he accepted 
them. Volta thought, he accepted them. So, too, did 
Ampére, the electrician; Pasteur, the chemist and biolo- 
gist ; Schwann, the discoverer of the cell theory ; Bernard, 
the physiologist; Stensen, the anatomist; Laennec, the 
discoverer of the stethoscope, and so on without number. 
Even some of the men who taught and are teaching at 
Harvard accept them. Are they dolts, too, or are they 
simply different from Dr. Eliot? Dr. Eliot thinks. Just 
imagine the profound effort required to think that God 
should not be called God, but Our Father! A queer 
Father He is, too, according to the new Christianity. He 
is not an all-holy personal God whom Christians know 
and adore, but a “sleepless, active energy and will,” which ° 
actuates all things and is recognized “chiefly in the won- 
derful energies of sound, light and electricity,” and so 
on. Such is the Father of the new religion—a blind 
force which will light our pipes and propel our trolleys. 
In what His Fatherhood consists it is hard to see. Waiv- 
ing all other implications, pantheistic and otherwise, such 
an energy would appear to bear less relation to man than 
the lamp of the incubator to the chicks. No chick is 
foolish enough to look for protecting mother-wings in the 
lamp. The chick is not fit for the new religion. It does 
not think. 

The Father manifests Himself chiefly in light, sound 
and electricity. What shall we poor sons do on a dark, 
silent night, when electricity is not sensed? Strike a 
match, shout, rub sealing wax with a cat’s fur and Our 
Father will become manifest unto us. 

Dr. Eliot pokes fun at savages for finding gods in the 
lightning, the earthquake, the flood, the drought, the 
volcano, the mighty wind. But lightning is more sub- 
lime than the light of a match or of a firefly; earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions more wonderful than the 
“mew” of a cat. If it be savagery to find gods in the 
sublime and wonderful, what is it, pray, to find God in the 
ridiculous. We cannot answer. Patience. Next year’s 
religion may hold a solution. 

The President Emeritus of Harvard is one of the 
most dogmatic men in the United States. He attempts 
to deliver his pronouncements with more force and au- 
thority and insistence than an ecumenical council. At 
the same time he is continually railing at dogma. His 
religion will have none of it. There is no magic, no 
miracle about it. It sneers at Hell and appears to dis- 
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credit Heaven. Does Dr. Eliot really intend to remain in | 
a third state, Boston, for eternity? What can be his 
difficulty? Just this. He is Dr. Eliot, and Dr. Eliot hates 
It matters little to him that his teachings 


authority. 
If authority in reli- 


logically lead to complete anarchy. 
gion is to be rejected, why not in moral and civil and 
household affairs also? The authority on which the 
state and home are founded ultimately rests on a reli- 
gious basis. The Doctor had better be careful. His 
cook may become a convert and order him out of bed to 
help her prepare breakfast. This would be real democ- 
racy. 

The new religion replaces priest and minister by the 
surgeon. He is the real Apostle. True, he will not 
evangelize, nor preach, nor perform any of the functions 
usually associated with an apostle. He will just use his 
scalpel skilfully, and twentieth century Christians will 
canonize him and represent him in painted glass, his face 
aglow with expectation and ether, a splendid substitute 
for a halo. Surgeons, take notice and become immortal 
by entrance into the twentieth century Church. 

\ll this time Dr. Eliot is professing respect for Christ. 
He even deigns to name Him Supreme Teacher in the 
First, 
named 


This is a peculiar procedure. 
dectrines are denied, then Christ is 
This is like a sweet chime of tongue- 
Patience. 


new dispensation. 
Christ's 
Supreme Teacher. 
less, cracked bells. It is a flat contradiction. 
The Doctor is still hale. 
tion. As we said in the beginning, 
makes fair promises of great virtues as the outcome of 
his Christianity. To do so he distorts history. But what 
is that to an uncommissioned founder of a new religion? 


Next year will give us a solu- 
the venerable seer 


The imaginary picture he draws is lovely; the reality 
would be too hideous for contemplation. The sweetness 
and love and purity which he thinks will eventuate, would 
be the sweetness and love and purity of the barbaric 
Goths. The brotherhood he talks about, would be the 
brotherhood of the untamed Huns. Indeed, if Dr. Eliot’s 
doctrines are ever taken seriously, the world will be little 
But they will not be taken seriously. 
Christ alone will 


better than hell. 

They will pass. So will the reformers. 

remain the way, the truth, the light. 
R. H. Trerney, s.7. 


The Power of Italian Socialism 


The political elections of October, 1913 which were 
contested on the basis of universal suffrage, and which 
drew to the polls nearly one-fourth of the whole popula- 
tion, gave almost a double number of Socialists to the 


Italian Chamber. Previously, hardly forty deputies had 


belonged to the Marxian party, now there are eighty out 
of a total of 508 members in Parliament. 
crease of the Socialistic parliamentary representation nat- 
urally suggests a corresponding increase of the party, and 
makes a consideration of the power of Socialism in Italy 
opportune at the present moment. 


The rapid in- 


| 


| 
| 


A correct estimate of the number of Italian Socialists 
can be deduced from the tessere, which the directors of 
the party distributed to their followers. These tessere for 
the year 1910 were 32,000; for 1911, 30,000, and for 
In 1913 the number had apparently in- 
complete statistics are 


1912, 28,000. 
creased, although exact and 
wanting. 

At the Congress of Reggio Emilia, which was held in 
July, 1912, only the representatives of 23,511 conted- 
erations took part. These statistics need cause no alarm 
to a nation which has thirty-six million inhabitants. Un- 
fortunately the number given does not represent all the 
Italian Socialists, but only a small part of them, i. ¢., the 
members who have served their military term in the 
direct and political organization of the party. Behind 
that small phalanx there is an immense army, which 
marches under the shadow of the red flag. 

The Bulletin of the Labor Movement, an Italian official 
publication of some weight, mentions in its report for 
1912 ‘as many as 97 labor federations, embracing 5,231 
syndicates, and 528,151 members. There were 24 national 
federations with 197,581 members, and about two thou- 
sand agricultural leagues with more than 400,000 mem- 
bers. The greater number of these members belonged, 
likewise, to the Trade Federations, and formed part of 
the Labor Chamber. 

It may be confidently stated that all these organizations 
of the laboring classes, with certain praiseworthy excep- 
tions, are based upon Socialism. The leaders themselves 
the Socialists; the principles and motives which animate 
them are Socialistic. Their encourage 
Socialism. The Confederation of 
prises the greater part of the trade syndicates, is directed 
by men like Rigola, who are well-known Socialists. There 
, furthermore, a net-work of economic unions, mainly 
cooperative, which are inspired by Socialism, and through 
it have acquired unexpected influence, especially through 
Maffi and his followers, one of the most influential of 
Socialist leaders. The Umanitaria, an institution whose 
ideals are educational and socialistic, and which owes its 
foundation to a generous legacy of several millions, has 


1S to 


purpose 


Labor, which com- 


1S 


started various important enterprises in the country, and 
is in the hands of Socialists. 

The schools also have adopted socialistic aims. The 
Unione Magistrale, which is said to employ over 40,000 
teachers, and adopts a neutral program, is continually at- 
tracting many thoughtless Catholics to its membership. It 
has recently become the spoil of a few bolder individuals 
who have risen from the ranks of the people, and who 
are, for the most part, adherents of Socialism. It is 
fighting now to drive all teaching of catechism out of the 
classrooms. 

The Socialistic press is relatively weak as compared with 
that of the Liberal and Catholic parties. Up to last year 
three important daily papers might be reckoned as party 
L’ Avanti, in Rome; J] Lavoro, in Genoa; J? 


organs: 
The last named newspaper has failed 


Tempo, in Milan. 
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financially. 


commercial capital of Italy, and is chiefly supported by a’ | 
powerful anonymous society, which likewise propagates | 
socialistic ideas by means of books and pamphlets. There 
are besides a number of weekly papers and several nat- 
The journal most dangerous to 


ural science reviews. 


religion and to all respectable society is the lurid and 
irreverent L’Asino, of Podrecca, a disgrace to Italy. It | 
is a veritable cesspool of journalistic filth, and puts forth 
vile calumnies and insults against the Pope, the Church 
It is eagerly read by the people because | 
Formerly | 


and the priests. 
it recounts all the vices of the higher classes. 


it had a circulation of 60,000 copies, which now has some- 
It is rightly prohibited in Austria, and 


what decreased. 
in some sections of the United States. 


The political organizations have given eloquent proof 
In 1904 the | 


of their efficiency in the two last elections. 
y 


Socialists obtained 297,123 votes and won 27 seats in 
In 1909 they polled nearly 330,000 votes, 
and the number of their deputies was 44; in the last elec- 
tions of October, 1913, they again increased their rep- 
resentative power by about 80 deputies, of whom nearly 
The others | 


Parliament. 


70 belonged to the official Socialist party. 
are independent Socialists. 

The organized forces of Italian Socialism are well 
known. An attempt to form an exact idea of their influence 
upon the Italian populace in the spheres of politics, edu- 
cation, religion and society, would lead us too far afield. 
It will be more practical to give some idea of the influence 
of Socialism in regard to religion. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, Socialism is openly and officially 
irreligious. But we must not, therefore, imagine that the 
men of the professional class, who are employers, school- 
masters, or politicians, are in fact professed Socialists, 
and therefore hostile to all religious sentiment, although 
they are swayed by Socialism. Many give their names 
to support it, not because they are opposed to religion, 
but for quite other motives. They, on the contrary, de- 
plore the attitude of their party. At Turin, for example, 
where Italians are better educated, and where over nine 
thousand heads of families were enrolled as Socialists, 
only three hundred refused to permit catechism to be 
taught to their children. All the rest were unanimous in 
accepting it and in demanding it. If a true estimate were 
to be taken of the sentiments of those who belong to the 
Labor party, to the syndicates of employed labor, and es- 
pecially to the agricultural leagues, many tens of thou- 
sands would be found to be, not only believers, but also 
practising Catholics. But of what use is it that this 
ignorant, albeit large community retains the Faith and 
often the practice of the Faith, if by numbers and by 
money it upholds a serious war waged against the Church 
and against religion by the leaders of the party; and if 

each day it is alienated more and more from religion by 
the lectures it hears, the newspapers it reads, and the 
social circles it frequents? Contempt for the priesthood, 
indifference and carelessness towards religion are cleverly 


L’Avanti is published now in Milan, the | insinuated, and the results are hatred of religion and op- 


position to the Church. 

The Socialist propaganda has done immense harm to 
the religion of the people. The localities which have been 
more particularly affected by it are Romaqua and Emilia. 
Here one sees the sad spectacle of whole districts where 
churches are almost deserted ; where a number of parents 
no longer wish to have their children baptized, and where 
civil marriages and lay interments have become very 
prevalent. Organizations inspired by Christian principles 
are now making fresh conquests, but with incredible 
labor. In the large towns and everywhere where indus- 
| trial centres exist the Socialistic propaganda has either 
| destroyed the Faith or has weakened it, and has reduced 

to a remarkable extent the practice of religion, especially 
amongst the men. 

In the war against God, Italian Socialism finds faithful 
allies amongst Radicals, amongst a few Republicans, and 
above all amongst the Freemasons, for in spite of the 
clamor made against Freemasonry by many Socialistic 
organs, it has penetrated the movement to a great extent. 

Italian history in the nineteenth century and in the 
beginning of the twentieth shows that the people did not 

| yield to the anti-religious machinations of Freemasonic 
liberalism, but they yielded instead at times to the in- 
fluence of Socialism, which shows a far more deleterious 
result after a little more than twenty years than the 
power of Freemasonry had been able to effect during 
half a century. The reason is that Socialism knew how 
to give economic advantages to the common people. 
Above all, however, it sought to alienate them from God 
and the Church in order to obtain ascendency over them. 
This sad history should teach us how we are to lead the 
people back to God and to the Church. 
I, Quirico, s.J. 





Anglo Saxon Gilds 


Although the first gilds were founded on the continent, 
yet the first complete gild statutes come to us from Eng- 
land. The earliest mention of the Anglo Saxon gegyldan 
or “gild-brethren” occurs in the laws of King Ine, which 
were promulgated before the year 700. An entire series 
of gild ordinances, moreover, was drawn up by “the 
bishops and reeves of London” about the middle of the 
tenth century. But the organizations in question, 
| although embodying much of the true gild spirit—of that 
_ solidarity and brotherhood which is perhaps nowhere 
found to-day except in the religious orders and in the 
narrower circle of the Christian home, were not gilds in 
the strictest sense of the word. They were of obligation 
for the Saxon freeman and were imposed by law. Their 
civic purpose was the prevention of theft and the preser- 
vation of order and peace, while they likewise served as 
mutual insurance companies, charity organizations and 
purgatorial societies, and in fine gave to every man the 








strong support of a brotherhood pledged to stand by him 
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in every trial, to support him in every claim for justice | and dates back to the earlier part of the eleventh cen- 


and to bear his burdens with him when misfortune came | 


upon him. 
with their tithings and their hundreds. 

The first mention of the gegyldan occurs at the very 
period when the Catholic religion had achieved its final 
triumph in England. With the Faith came likewise that 
spirit of liberty and Christian love which alone could 
make possible the free and full development of the 
medieval gilds. I aultlessly perfect of course they were 
never to be; for their members were not angels but men. 
Much, moreover, remained from earlier customs and tra- 


Such were the frith gilds under Athelstan, | 


tury. 

Of these sets of ordinances the first belongs to the 
Thanes Gild of Cambridge. In reading it we find our- 
selves transported into the midst of a society vastly differ- 


ent from our own in its uncentralized state, harried by 


raids and warfare, where every freeman was necessarily 


armed in his own defence, and communities largely ad- 


ministered through their gilds of burghers, 
knights and nobles. The wergild or blood money was 
still exacted for the taking of life, for every wound in- 


justice 


| flicted and for every injury to a man’s “civil rights, his 


ditions which the Church could only gradually change | 


in the course of centuries. 

One of the first free organizations was the Gild of 
Knights, Anglissh Cnihtengilda, as the Latin text call 
it, which flourished in some of the leading cities of Eng- 
land and particularly in London, from the ninth to the 
twelfth century. Cniht, the Anglo Saxon word for 
“knight,” originally meant a page or servant, and in the 
latter meaning still survives in the German knecht. At 
the time of the Cnihten Gild there was already a class of 
servants, no longer domestics, but armed retainers, who 
often enjoyed the familiarity of their masters and even 
received from them grants of land. Known as Knights, 
they were now the military attendants of great lords and 
bishops. A thane could hold his lands only on condi- 
tion that he kept at least one such warrior for the defence 
of the community. The Cnihten Gild, or Gild of Knights, 
was therefore an important organization, and we find 
that a charter was granted to it by Edward the Con- 
fessor. In it he refers back to previous legislation in 
their favor as early as “the days of Edgar, Ethelred and 
Cnut.” 

Unfortunately the statutes drawn up by the Knights 
are not preserved for us. The closeness of their rela- 
tions with the Church is, however, sufficiently clear from 
the circumstances attending the dissolution of their gild. 
In the year 1125, we are told in an old Latin document, 
fifteen burgesses, “from that ancient stock of noble Eng- 
lish Knights,” met together at Holy Trinity Priory and 
there transferred to the church and to its canons all their 
extensive lands and notable privileges, totam terram et 
soccam. To add special solemnity to the act they entered 
the church itself and there laid upon the altar all the 
charters of their association. In return they and their 
forefathers were admitted to a participation in the 
spiritual benefits of the Priory. (Liber Dunthorn, fol. 
79; Letter Book C, fol. 135. Gross II, 183, sqq.) The 
jurisdiction which they thus conferred was exercised 
by the priors of Holy Trinity until the Reformation, and 
the land later became a quarter of London. The incident, 
like countless others shows the intimate connection which 
everywhere existed between the gilds and the Church. 

This relation becomes still more evident from the three 
oldest gild statutes in existence, whose original Anglo 
Saxon text may be found in Thorpe’s Dtplomatarium, 


honor or his domestic peace.” (Kemble, Saxons in Eng- 
land.) But how wonderfully the Church had already 


_ tamed the savage instinct of the rude warrior, and ruled 





him by justice and love, is evident from the statutes be- 


| fore us. 


“We declare in this writing,” they begin, “the agree- 
ments which have been made by this society of the 
Thanes Gild of Cambridge. First then each member 
shall give to the others an oath of true fidelity, sworn 
on the Holy Relics, before God and before the world; 
and all the society shall ever support him who has most 
right.” 

We are dealing here, it must be remembered, with a 
powerful organization in which were leagued together 
the nobles of the realm. In place, however, of primarily 
upholding their class or defending their privileges, they 
pledge themselves to support under all circumstances, 
by arms and influence, “him who has most right,” irre- 
spective of gild or cast. In the same spirit is composed 
that other regulation, “If the gild brother slay any one 
through wantonness and with guile, let him bear what he 
has wrought.” If, however, “he be an avenger by com- 
pulsion,” each brother must contribute to aid him in pay- 
ing his wergild. We touch here upon the right of private 
warfare, known as the “right of feud,” which was still 
legalized within certain limits, although blood money was 
exacted for its deeds by the law. The Church had in- 
deed been able to restrain, but not as yet entirely to 
abolish it. The power of a modern police department 
and court of justice was still largely vested in the gilds, 
while the law permitted individuals to take into their own 
hands the execution of what was considered just punish- 
ment for certain crimes. The State itself was powerless 
to administer justice in every case. Such are the historic 
facts. The regulations of the gild of lords, as of the 
frith gilds, were therefore mainly concerned with exact- 
ing or paying the wergild. If necessary the entire gild 
would rise in arms to enforce justice. A fine was de- 
manded even for an offensive word spoken to a fellow 
gildsman: “If any gild brother insult another, let him 
pay a sester of honey, unless he can clear himself with 
his two bench comrades.” 

The law of Christian charity was not forgotten. If 
any gild brother stood in need of assistance, the nearest 
officer was at once to be informed, and if he neglected 
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his duty he was to be heavily fined. The same held true 
of the superior officer, whose only excuse for neglecting 
a service of charity could be the instant need of his own 
lord, or a sickness which actually confined him to bed. 
Such help, it should be noted, was to be afforded when- 
ever “any gild brother be in need of his fellow’s aid.” 
The duty seems therefore to have been as extensive within 
the brotherhood as charity itself. 
member the entire gild was to be present at the funeral 
Mass, under penalty of fine. 
by the society, and each brother was, moreover, to con- 
tribute “two pence for alms, and thereof bring what was 
fitting to (the church of) St. Aetheldryth.” (Benjamin 
Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici, pp. 
611-613.) ; 

Passing on to the documents of the Exeter Gild, 
whose statutes were written at about the same period, 
we are suddenly lifted out of a world of strife and care 
into an almost purely religious atmosphere. Yet temporal 
interests were not neglected by the old gildsmen, for their 
organization served as a fire insurance company as well 
as a sodality and a purgatorial society, and it provided 
its members with a well-filled pouch when they went 
upon a journey. 

The gild was formed by the good folk of Exeter, as 
their records tell us, “for love of God and for our soul’s 
need, both as to our life’s prosperity and also as to the 


At the death of a | 


The expenses were borne | 
| vently pray to God Almighty, with inward heart,” we 





latter days, which we desire for ourselves to be at God’s | 


doom.” The three yearly meetings were held at 
“‘Michael’s Mass,” at “St. Mary’s Mass after Midwinter,” 
and at “Allhallows Mass-day after, Easter.” Each gild- 
brother was to bring with him two sesters of malt, and 
each knight one sester and a sceat of honey, evidently 
intended for the banquet which followed after the Mass, 
or some time in the course of the day. 

The provisions made for Masses are indeed most gen- 
erous. “Let the Mass-priest always sing two Masses, 
one for the living friends and one for the departed ; and 
every brother of common condition two Psalters of 
psalms, one for living friends and one for those de- 
parted. After a death let each man offer six Masses 
or six Psalters of psalms; and at a death each man five 
pence.” The latter were to be given at once as an alms 
for the repose of the departed soul. The penalty for 
any one who absented himself from the meetings on the 
three great Mass-days of the gild was no trifling fine, but 
“for the first time three Masses, for the second time five 
Masses, for the third time let him have no excuse, unless 
it be for sickness or for his lord’s need.” The beautiful 
statutes close with a prayer for grace to observe them, 
“May God support us thereto.” (Thorpe, pp. 613, 614. 
Dr. Hicks, Thesaurus. ) 

To the third gild, that of Abbotsbury, founded by Orcy, 
a friend of King Canute, we need only make the briefest 
allusion. “This writing witnesseth,” begin the records, 
“that Orcy hath granted the gildhall at Abbotsbury and 
the site thereof to the honor of God and St. Peter, and 





| 
| 


for a property to the gild, both during his life and after 

his life, for a long lasting commemoration of himself 
_ and his consort. Let him that would set it aside, answer 
| it to God in the great day of judgment!” The regula- 
| tions then follow for the offerings of money or wax to 
| the church according to the needs of the priest, of bread 
| loaves, “well-sifted and well-raised, towards our common 
alms,” together with gifts of wheat and of wood. So 
_ the ordinances ‘continue looking mainly to the spiritual 
welfare of the gildsmen, living or dead. “Let us fer- 


read in the conclusion, “that He have mercy on us; and 
also to His holy Apostle St. Peter, that he intercede for 
us and make clear our way to everlasting rest.” (Kem- 
ble, Thorpe.) 

It is not necessary to point the moral for our age. 
Every organized effort, civic, social or economic, must be 
carried on with the assistance of religion if the true 
Christian ideal is to be realized. The great sin of modern 
times is the attempt to banish God from education, from 
social and industrial life. The object of a study of the 
medieval gilds is to reform society according to the mind 
of the Church—to renew it in Christ Jesus. 

Josern Hussein, s.J. 


An Episcopalian Marriage Case 


During the Protestant Episcopal Convention, held in 


| New York about three months ago, the Catholic Church 


was vituperated for presuming to have a marriage law 
of its own. The Convention had not been closed very 
long before Episcopalians of New York were startled at 
seeing a gentleman, who had been set free by the civil 
law, married to a new bride in one of their own churches 
by one of their own clergy. Some asked an explanation, 
and were told by the clergyman involved that the matter 
had been referred to the bishop, with whose approval he 
had officiated at the marriage in question. This does not 
seem to have stopped discussion in New York and else- 
where; for an Episcopalian periodical appealed lately to 
its readers to trust the bishop, giving these two reasons 
why they should do so, that he had consulted a lawyer. 
and that in such matters he is extremely conscientious. 
We do not for a moment challenge the conscientious- 
ness of all concerned, the bishop, the clergyman, the bride- 
groom and the bride; but we think Episcopalians would 
be better off, if in such matters they had something more 
stable to rely on than counsel’s opinion and the bishop's 
conscientiousness. We have the greatest respect for the 
legal profession. But if one wishes to build a great 
bridge he does not consult a mining engineer, nor if about 
to construct a system of waterworks does he quite ignore 
the hydraulic engineer. Similarly, in matters of ecclesi- 
astical law one does not go to one however learned in 
civil law. The bishop’s conscience will not supply for 
his deficiency in science. How much more satisfactory 
would it have been had the bishop been able to refer the 
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case to a curia of his own, the members of which, learned 
in the letter of the law and precedents governing its 
application, could have given him a clear, authoritative 
decision on its merits. This was impossible, because, at 
best, the Episcopalian marriage law is no more than 
rudimentary. 

The fact is that Christian marriage is one thing: mar- 
riage as viewed by the civil law is altogether another. 
The case we have quoted shows that no body of Christians 
can defend Christian marriage without a definite body 
of law on the subject. 
case we would say: think of all the distinctions it may 
have involved, between what was antecedent to the 
original marriage and what was consequent, between the 
absolute and the relative, between the antecedent doubt 
and the consequent, between the doubt concerning the 
law and the doubt concerning the fact. Hitherto, Epis- 
copalians, earnestly as they may desire to defend 
Christian marriage, have been unable to do so effica- 
ciously, just because they have no real law on the subject. 
There must have been some among them to comprehend 
this. 
brethren to consent to legislation on the subject, at least 
they may restrain such from reviling the Catholic Church 
because it has its Christian law on the matter. 


Bad Business 


When our contemporary the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger was owned by Mr. Childs, and subsequently by 
Mr. Ochs, some care was taken to keep from its pages 
what Catholics would find offensive. The owner of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, however, controls the Ledger now 
and shows scant regard for the susceptibilities of Catholic 
readers. The Ledger has urged, for instance, the taxation 
of parochial schools and lately that paper has been offer- 
ing as a supplement to its Sunday issue, reproductions in 
color of Miss Violet Oakley’s paintings in Pennsylvania's 
Capitol at Harrisburg. These paintings, it will be re- 
membered, whatever their merit may be as works of art, 
are inspired by the Protestant tradition, falsify history, 
and were placed in the Capitol against the strong but in- 
effective protests of Catholic voters whose money helped 
to build the new State House. As the man chiefly respon- 
sible for the pictures being in the Capitol was convicted 
of fraud and went to prison, the Catholic Standard and 
Times well observes: “There is a grim fitness in the 
association of deceptive history with the stigma of 
monstrous robbery and the dread nemesis of punishment 
that overtook many of the participants in that dark and 


we hope, poured into the Ledger's office. But there is 
another form of protest to which a paper’s business 
manager is said to be extremely sensitive. Will it be 
necessary for the Catholics of Philadelphia to adopt 
that? 





7ee 
In a recent Catholic Truth Society pamphlet, entitled 
“Christianity in Modern England,” Father C, C. Martin- 


_ dale, S.J., makes some observations that the Catholics in 
_ this country may also read with profit: 


To those acquainted with the | 


If they can not induce their less understanding | 


“What can be claimed,” he writes, ‘of all modern 
Catholics is that they should be instructed, and they 
should be keen. Whenever a non-Catholic meets a 
Catholic, he ought to go away feeling it easier t 
become a Catholic himself. He must have met sym- 
pathy, he must have met intelligence, and, above all, 
he must have met sincerity of life. It is heartbreak- 
ing to meet Catholics who are simply letting their 
splendid chance slip through their hands perhaps be- 
cause they don't know it’s a chance, certainly beeause 
they don’t know it’s splendid. I knew some- 
body of whom it was said, ‘She's a Catholic, of 
course; but she’s so tactful you’d never guess it. 
And again, ‘Yes; she ts a Catholic, but she’s so kind 
and never allows it to make the least difference: 
she never lets Mass or fasting and all that sort of 
thing become a nuisance.’ And in fine, ‘Yes, he’s 
a Catholic; but you see he behaves just like every- 
body else: we're all in the same boat together, and 
religion doesn’t really matter one way or the other.’ 
Most of these remarks could be interpreted in two 
senses ; and, anyhow, one must expect a percentage 
of slack Catholics. But I fear that the percentage 
is here and there too high; and that the attitude in 
my Catholic friends which provoked these comments 
justified their being interpreted in the less satisfac- 
tory sense.” 

In other words, more Catholics who are rea!ly inter- 
ested in their religion are wanted, who are competent to 
give inquirers exact information about it, who show in 
their daily lives a certain “other-worldliness” that subtly 
distinguishes them from non-Catholics. “I am a child 
of the Church,” were almost the last words of St. Teresa. 
That thought was her chief com- 

If the American Catholics of 


the wonderful mystic. 
fort as she lay dying. 


to-day would take as a motto those same words and live 


up to them sincerely and consistently, the annual conver- 
sions to the Faith would be numbered by thousands. 





No one who has observed the present day tendencies 


| of certain magazines and papers that are commonly con- 
| sidered highly “respectable” will think the following 


villainous conspiracy to steal millions of the people's | 


money under the eyes of the men who were sworn to do 
the duty of protecting the public, but failed to do it.” 
However, the Public Ledger seems to feel no delicacy 


about offering its Catholic subscribers copies of these | 


mendacious pictures, for the painting of which public 
money was so disgracefully misused. Letters of protest, 





strictures from the Outlook too severe: 


“A most demoralizing offense of some magazines 
and newspapers is the exploitation of woman on the 
physical side, the growing use of half-clothed figures. 
The emphasis on the physical grows more emphatic 
and audacious, and its object is unmistakable: semi- 
nakedness is exploited for business purposes; it is a 
bid for the support of a class in the community who 
are attracted by indecency so long as indulgence in 
that taste does not jeopardize their standing as 
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respectable people. What makes the increasing 
audacity in the use of the semi-naked ominous is its 
appearance in newspapers and magazines which re- 
gard themselves and are regarded by their readers as 
responsible and respectable publications. , 
The mischief is serious because it is fundamental: it 
cheapens women, and anything which lowers the 
respect of society for women strikes down one of the 
great safeguards of society. Boys and young men 
who constantly see these illustrations cannot escape 
the contamination of ideas and associations which 
cheapen women in their thoughts. The vulgar 
handling of things essentially sacred and pure is a 
form of sacrilege which weakens the foundations of 
faith and reverence. These illustrations are an in- 
sult to women, because they treat them on the lowest 
plane; and they destroy that modesty which is just 
as truly the quality of a boy of fine grain as of a 
high-minded girl. They diminish the strength and 
happiness of society by diminishing its respect for 
wifehood and motherhood: for the degree of respect 
in which women are held is one of the measures of 
civilization.” 

Wise words and a salutary warning. The fact that 
some of the journals and periodicals that allow such il- 
lustrations in their pages are considered owing to their 
antecedents and history to be safe “home papers” makes 
the evil in question all the more insidious. Before long, 
perhaps, careful fathers will have to use the scissors on 


papers that enter the home. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Catholic Church in Bulgaria 


The recent Balkan struggle has turned the eye of the 
world to these small States, which before were looked 
upon as trivial and of no importance. Beyond all doubt 
the Bulgarians have in the past been the most persecuted 
of all the Balkan nations. The Turks felt no uneasiness 
that their cruelty might come to the ears of the other 
European States, for they were shielded by the Schis- 
matic clergy, who were almost exclusively Greeks. It was 
not until after the Crimean war that the Bulgarians 
began to make any headway in freeing themselves from 
the Turkish yoke. They first demanded an Exarch of 
their own from the Patriarch of Constantinople. Upon 
his refusal they turned to Rome. Pius IX complied and 
Archbishop Sokolski in 1861 was consecrated Archbishop 
of all Southern Bulgaria. The “Union” spread rapidly 
and the number of converts soon amounted to 60,000. 
The hope was entertained that all Bulgaria would be 
Catholic, but Russia intervened. On the one hand 
Russian money and on the other the secret removal of 
the Archbishop and the setting up of a Schismatic Exarch 
prevented a total Union. 

In Thrace the Union was set on foot in 1863 by a 
septuagenarian monk named Panteleimon. In 1808 
there came to Mount Athos, which was the home of many 
Schismatic monasteries, a young Bulgarian named Petko 
Jelesov. He became a monk and adopted the name of 
Panteleimon. His religious life was extremely edifying ; 
he had a remarkable devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, 
was always hungering for the Saviour in the Eucharist 
and going frequently to Holy Communion. This piety 





, naturally drew upon him the displeasure of his more 
worldly brethren. Every means was used to dissuade 
him from his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. When 
it was found that these efforts were futile, he was sent 
trom one monastery to another and finally expelled from 
them all. By the influence of the priests he was thrown 
into prison and grossly maltreated. But the Lord cares 
for the devout, and finally, with a few priests whom he 
had won over to his views, this heroic old man in his 
seventieth year came to know the Catholic Faith better 
and by God’s grace embraced it. As his sanctity was 
known far and wide many followed his example and in 
a short time he had founded several missions and es- 
tablished not a few monasteries in the vicinity of 
Adrianople. 

In Macedonia the Union was established permanently 
in 1874. There, the Schismatic Bishop Nil Izvorov, who 
had been just appointed and was universally loved by 
the people, was deposed by the Exarch at the desire of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. The bishop then be- 
came a Catholic and brought with him to the Faith many 
thousands, until the Turkish Government tried to prevent 
further conversions. 

At present out of about four and one-half millions of 
Bulgarians some forty thousand are Catholics, one-half 





million are Moslems, and all the rest are Schismatics. 
In the independent Kingdom of Bulgaria there are about 
thirty thousand Catholics: these belong either to the 
Bishopric of Nicopolis or the Apostolic Vicariate of 
Sophia and Philippopolis. The Bishop of Nicopolis, 
Heinrich Doulcet, who was consecrated in the year 1895, 
is a Passionist. His residence is at Rustchuk and he has 
as Coadjutor-Bishop, Leonard Baumbach. In this diocese 
there are about thirteen thousand Catholics administered 
to by fourteen secular and fifteen Order priests. The 
Capuchin, Robert Menini was consecrated in 1880 and is 
Bishop of Philippopolis. In his Vicariate there are about 
sixteen thousand Catholics; forty secular and forty-five 
Order priests. There are six Orders of men and six 
Congregations of nuns at work in Bulgaria. Dese1ving 
of special mention are the Passionists at Rustchuk and 
the Capuchins, about thirty in number in Sophia. There 
are ten teaching Brothers who have a college in Sophia, 
where more than two hundred pupils are on the roll. 
Most of the Catholics in Bulgaria are of the Latin Rite, 
those, however, in Thrace and Macedonia have the 
Eastern-Slavonic Rite. The Catholic Bulgarians in what 
was hitherto Turkish territory are divided into three 
Vicariates: Constantinople, Thrace and Macedonia. 
In Constantinople there are practically no Catholic Bul- 
garians, yet in 1906 Archbishop Michael Mirov was ap- 
pointed chiefly to look after the Bulgarian Catholics’ in- 
terests with the Turkish Government. The Thracian 
Catholics and also the Catholics in Bulgaria of the 
Eastern Rite are under the Vicariate of Thrace. The 
Bishop Michael Petkov lives in Adrianople where there are 
four thousand Catholics and twenty native priests. The 
Assumptionists are especially active as teachers. They 
have adopted the Eastern Rite. The Sisters of Mercy 
from Agram devote themselves to the education of girls 
and hospital work. Among these a small percentage are 
native Bulgarians, but the greater part come from 
Croatia. The Apostolic Vicariate in Macedonia includes 
about eight thousand Catholics. The Bishop Epiphanius 
Shanov resides in Kukush and has forty priests assisting 
him among the people. Here there has been a remarkable 
advance towards Catholicity. In the spring of 1910, 





eleven villages with more than one thousand five hundred 
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souls were converted. The Catholic Church in what was 
until lately Turkey, has suffered much in the recent 
struggle. From all sides priests and nuns send tidings 
of their distress and the persecution of the people. In 
their retreat the Turks did their utmost to ruin the 
country, by setting fire to the villages and ruthlessly 
slaying the natives. In the second Balkan war the Greeks 
behaved in a similar manner. The Bulgarian Catholics 
were driven from their homes and many fled to the 
borders for safety while not a few have emigrated. 
However, like the Israelites of old the Bulgarians have 
hopes of a more successful and peaceful future. The 
Kingdom of Bulgaria has always been well disposed to 
Catholics. King Ferdinand, himself is a Catholic, and 
though his eldest son Prince Boris was brought up a 
Schismatic, the-rest of his children, two daughters and 
a son, are good Catholics, the two daughters being 
prominent Sodalists. The last war has done much fo 
advance Catholicity among the Bulgarians. The Bul- 
garian soldiers have seen the untiring sacrifice of the Cath- 
olic priests among the natives and the noble and heroic 
work in the hospitals of the nuns who have consecrated 
their lives to caring for the sick and the wounded. They 
realize that they have been duped, deceived and 
abandoned by their Schismatie brethren. A great move- 
ment towards Union has shown itself in the Kingdom. 
In October of this year three mass meetings were held 
in Sophia to discuss the conditions of the Bulgarians in 
Macedonia. <A large number attended and the speakers 
were men of prominence in every path of public life. 
The general trend of opinion seemed to be that there is 
only one way of preventing the assimilation of the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia with the Servians and Greeks— 
namely the Union. Bulgaria, abandoned by all, has 
turned her eyes towards the Vatican. The time of her 
emancipation is at hand. It may come through a Bul- 
garian Windthorst or O’Connell—but it is at all events 
rapidly approaching. Europe and especially the Balkan 
world are awaiting the issue. J. RUKAVINA, S.J. 


Cardinal Rampolla and Spanish Politics 


Maprip, December 29, 1913. 

While the periodicals of all nations are giving generous 
space in their pages to review notices of the brilliant 
career of the illustrious cardinal whose name will always 
hold high place in the annals of the Pontificate of Leo 
XIII, may it be permitted me to fill a page with an in- 
teresting bit of contemporary history as I sketch the im- 
portant part the dead Cardinal Rampolla played in guid- 
ing the progress and development of recent politics in 
Spain? I shall venture no criticism; my sole purpose will 
be to narrate facts with impartial sincerity. 

Following the restoration of the Bourbons in the plains 
of Sagunto, when Don Alfonso XII was acclaimed 
King of Spain and the second Carlist war had been 
brought to a close, one of the chief concerns of the earlier 
Cabinets of the restored dynasty was that concerning the 
attitude which the clergy and the Catholic body in general 
were likely to assume towards the new institutions. That 
these were in a certain sense hostile to the changed order 
seemed manifest. Catholic sentiment in Spain had ap- 
parently crystalized into the conviction that Catholicism 
was incompatible with the new régime and with the 
ministers, whether conservative or liberal, of the mon- 
archy of Don Alfonso. Not merely among the plain, 
common people, but in many of the Religious Orders, 
among the Secular Clergy and even in a notable part of 





























the Episcopate as well, the opinion appeared widespread 
enough that only in the Carlist following could the old- 
time high religious ideals be found. It was an unfortunate 
identification of religion with a political party. One 
need not add that the entire Carlist press and especially 
El Siglo Futuro, then the official organ of the “Tradition- 
alists” so-called, encouraged this spirit and defended the 
exclusive criterion thus accepted. 

When things were at this pass Monsignor Rampolla, 
Archbishop of Heraclea, came to Spain, in 1883, as 
Nuncio Apostolic. It may be remarked that, at the time, 
his nomination to represent the Holy See in Madrid was 
viewed with some little mistrust by the Government, for 
during a former residence in the capital, in 1876, when 
he acted as Auditor of the Nunciature, Rampolla was 
believed by them to have shown a certain sympathy for 
the “Traditionalists.” The mistrust, however, was 
speedily dispelled. Whether it was that the new Nuncio 
had been trained in the luminous and expansive politics 
of Leo XIII, or whether it was that he saw for himself 
that the situation in Spain in 1883 was vastly changed 
from that which he had known in 1876, certain it is that 
following his arrival in Madrid Rampolla made clear 
his desire to favor the interests of the restored dynasty 
and to win over to the monarchy all Catholics. He made 
no secret of his opposition to the irreconcilable partisans 
of the ancient absolutism. 

There can be little doubt that his attitude was that of 
the Vatican. One month preceding the coming of the 
new Nuncio to his post Leo XIII had published his 
memorable encyclical letter “Cum Multa” (December 3, 
1882) addressed to the bishops of Spain. In that splendid 
document the Pope referred to the error of those who 
sought to identify religion with any political party, re- 
minding us that the Church can flourish under any form 
of civil government in which religion is respected and the 
common principles of justice are not ignored. It was in 
that same letter that he called upon all Catholics to sink 
their political differences in order that all might unite 
upon fundamentals and work together for the defence of 


_ the interests of their Church and faith. 


In the Carlist camp Leo’s Encyclical was like a bolt 
from the blue sky. Quickly recovering, however, from 
their first amazed surprise, certain leaders of the party 
hastened to destroy the effects of the pontiff’s letter by 
arbitrary interpretations of its sense entirely in line with 
their own particular opinions. The union which Leo 
recommended, it was claimed, was a union of practical 
Catholics, of those who had known none of the smirching 
contagion of modern liberalism. And it was affirmed, at 
least it was clearly enough implied, that in Spain the only 
Catholic party was that of the Carlists. One can easily 
fancy how the Encyclical failed to bring about the results 
which the Pope had looked for. Criticism and censure, 
more or less veiled, of the bishops who had received the 
Holy Father’s counsel with submissive hearts, were con- 
stantly appearing in the Carlist press, and as an unhappy 
sequence one saw a good proportion of the Clergy with- 
drawing more and more from cordial harmony with their 
prelates and assuming a hostile stand towards the ruling 
dynasty. The clouds of threatening civil strife once 
again darkened the horizon. 

Early in January, 1885, the Bishop of Plasencia, pub- 
lished a pastoral letter which hurried on the crisis, the 
more so as several of his brethren in the episcopacy were 
not slow in aligning themselves by his side. In this com- 
munication to his flock the bishop not only sharply criti- 
cized the policy of the Government, but even made im- 
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prudently disrespectful allusions to some of the most 
dignified personages of the land and to certain cardinal 
features of the country’s policy. The Government seized 
the occasion to make diplomatic protest. Mutual explana- 
tions followed on the part of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers and in the end, thanks mainly to the discrete in- 
tervention of the Nuncio, Mgr. Rampolla, the incident 
was elosed to the common satisfaction of all concerned. 

A similarly skilful diplomacy of Rampolla saved the 
situation in this same year, 1885, on two other critical 
occasions fraught with genuine danger for Spain. The 
first of these found our country face to face with war 
with Germany over the question of the Caroline Islands. 
The revolutionists among us appeared quite ready to use 
the opportunity to the detriment of the monarchy and 
Spain was saved only by the happy mediation of the Holy 
See to whose arbitration the delicate question in dispute 
was submitted through the clever management of Mgr. 
Rampolla. The second arose from the untimely death 
of King Alfonso XII in that year. For some time before 
the end reports had indicated the fatal outcome of the 
King’s illness, and the Republicans, always alert to make 
capital for their cause, were preparing to make good use 
of the difficulties certain to follow the monarch’s death ; 
the Carlists, on their side, were equally determined to 
rush to arms should the Republicans seize that occasion 
to disturb the public peace and order. 

The twofold danger arising thence made imperative a 
prudent alertness to safeguard the peace of the opening 
days of the Regency and Mgr. Rampolla was fortunate, 
indeed, in the wise management by which he succeeded, 
when the Carlist party sought his aid in securing the 
united action of the Spanish episcopate to uphold the 
authority and prestige of the throne which the death of 
the young king had left vacant. 

His action then left little opening for doubt regarding 
the sympathetic affection of Leo XIII for the ruling 
house of Spain; an assurance made doubly sure when 
shortly afterwards the country witnessed the spectacle of 
Mgr. Rampolla, in the name and as the personal repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Pontiff bringing the posthumous 
son of Don Alfonso XII to the baptismal fount and acting 
as sponsor to our King, now reigning, in the administra- 
tion of the baptismal rites. 

The last incident in which Rampolla, whilst Nuncio in 
Madrid played an important part, was the definite placing 
on a basis of peace the religious question in Spain. In 
1886 the Liberals were in power and Sagasta, who had 
succeeded Canovas on the death of Alfonso XII, was 
their leader. That party was determined to lay before 
parliament a bill favoring civil marriage, a project which 
threatened once again to arouse conflict and strife over 
the interests of religion. Long and difficult was the 
parleying which followed between the Nuncio and the 
leaders of the Liberal party. Rampolla, in the end, was 
able to bring harmony into an extremely delicate con- 
troversy by persuading the Government to insert in the 
Civil Code an approval of two forms of the marriage con- 
tract: the Church marriage for Catholics, which secures 
all civil effects with respect to the persons and property 
of the contracting parties and their descendants ; and the 
civil marriage in accord with what the Constitution of 
the State prescribes and regarding which the Holy See 
allows the Government to dictate the conditions it deems 
best. 

The relations then existing between Rome and Spain 
were cordial as one could wish. If on the one side the 
Vatican was obliged to yield, in a measure, to the pur- 





pose of the Liberal Government to adopt certain reforms 
not without dangerous accompaniments ; the Government, 
on its side, was led to make important concessions to the 
Church, such, for example, as the acknowledgment of the 
full rights of religious institutes to acquire and hold 
property of every kind, and the right of individual re- 
ligious as well to inherit, even after they had been pro- 
fessed. 

All this should establish, without question, the positive 
character of the policy of the Nuncio. And he gave one 
more proof of it. Called to Rome, where, in May, 1887, 
he was honored with the Cardinal’s hat, upon taking 
leave of the then Minister President, Sefor Moret, Ram- 
polla once more renewed his assurance that the Pope 
would do for King Alfonso XIII and for his august 
mother whatever lay in his power. He affirmed, too, 
without reserve or limitation, the Pontiff’s purpose to 
sustain the King’s throne against revolutionary plottings 
of every kind, came they from the party of the Left or 
from the party of the Right. 

One instance will serve to illustrate the manner in 
which Cardinal Rampolla, once he was established in 
Rome and charged with the Secretariate of State by Leo 
XIII, proved himself loyal to this pledge. It is common 
report that, in 1897, Don Carlos de Bourbon commis- 
sioned a certain confidant of his, of distinguished place 
in the Roman aristocracy, to visit the Vatican and, in his 
name, to offer to the Holy Father respectful assurance of 
his devoted submission. The Roman nobleman failed 
to secure an atidience with the Holy Father but Cardinal 
Rampolla was charged to receive him and to tell him that 
“in the bitter trials, through which Spain was then 
passing, the Holy Father felt it to be his duty to urge 
all true patriots to harmony of action.” The Cardinal 
added that in Spain, as in France, it was the duty of all 
Catholics to respect the Constitution of the land. 

I need not enter into details regarding his sympathy 
and helpfulness when, early in April, 1898, war between 
Spain and the United States was imminent. You, in the 
United States, know of his action in arranging matters 
with Spain’s representative at the Vatican to have the 
whole question in dispute referred to the arbitration of 
Pope Leo. Unhappily when Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, commissioned by Rome to submit the proposition 
to the United States authorities, arrived in Washington, 
it was too late. President McKinley had already sent in 
his message to Congress asking for authorization to inter- 
vene; with armed forces, in Cuba. 

Such, sketched in brief outline, was the sympathetic 
course followed by Cardinal Rampolla in the develop- 
ment of politics in Spain since the Restoration. His was 
a difficult and hazardous position,—one demanding a 
diplomacy of the highest order, one requiring serenity of 
judgment, an exalted wisdom, a clear understanding of 
the problems facing the nations in that day, above all, 
one in which a spirit of prudent conciliation was impera- 
tive. Happily Cardinal Rampolla possessed in a notable 
degree all these qualities,—had he not, Spain undoubtedly 
would have seen prolonged within her boundaries a dis- 
astrous politico-religious warfare with all its disastrous 
influence upon the moral and material interests of the 
country. I shall pass no judgment upon the outcome of 
his labors, nor shall I say whether that outcome has 
measured up to the results hoped for by the Cardinal. It 
is too early to pass exact and definite judgment upon such 
recent history. Later generations will realize the truth 
and God’s Providence will provide. 

NorBerto Torcat. 
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| there is a monk not far distant. 
' convulsed. The traveler was in difficulties. 
| escaped, he does not say. Probably he gave the robe to 
| the Republican. 
| goods. 


Wherever there is a monk’s habit, 
Portugal was al! but 
How he 


was a monk’s habit. 


They take kindly to other people’s 
The difficulty over, Mr. Gibbs was presented to 


| Senhor Mancieira, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. With 
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Dark Republican Deeds 


The Portuguese monarchy was effete. The Portuguese 
The tale is sad and weird enough 


republic is infamous. 
Some 


to appear fiction. Unfortunately, it is sober fact. 
months since the Duchess of Bedford went down to the 
unhappy republic to investigate conditions there. The 
of her visit was a story so terribly and brutally 
that men shook their heads in doubt. She told of 
vermin-infected cells which dripped water and | 


result 
tragic 
dark, 
oozed slime. In the dungeons were people of both 
sexes, of all ages and conditions of life. Men and women 
The high-born lady and the 


were corralled like beasts. 
Virtue was often put to the 


outcast were side by side. . 
blush by vice. No pity was shown. Hunger and filth and 
abuse and worse were the portions of the prisoners. No 
hope of release or even of trial was given. In a great 
None could be | 
This one 


many cases no charges had been made. 
made. The prisoners were guiltless of crime. 
was a marquis. That was his crime. Another had been an 
attendant at court. That was her crime. The republic 
was endangered thereby. A filthy cell, hunger and abuse 
alone could save it. Such was the story of the Duchess. 
Men doubted it. The author was a woman and a duchess 
to boot. Herein were two counts against her assertions. | 
A woman is apt to be sentimental and panicky. Both | 
lead to exaggeration. Maybe this woman had exagger- 
ated. Then, too, a duchess would naturally make out a | 
case against a republic. Accordingly to set doubts at rest, 


a man, a democrat, in the person of Mr. Philip Gibbs | 


was sent down to Portugal by the liberal English paper, 
the Datly Chronicle. 

The Duchess was right. Gibbs has vindicated the 
woman and the Duchess too. His tale is even more har- 
rowing than hers. Qn his very entrance into Portugal, 
the doughty Englishman fell afoul of the liberty-loving 
Republicans. Like all Englishmen he loves his bath, and 
like all Englishmen he carried his bath robe with him. 
A Republican spied it. There was a commotion. Here 


| the game of deception. 


| Turkish suavity, equanimity and sincerity, this gentleman 


invited the visitor to see for himself: “That the Portu- 


_ guese Republic is founded securely upon the will of the 


people and has guaranteed liberty to all.” The wily 
Portuguese had met a wily Englishman who won out at 
Gibbs went through town and 
country unheralded, arrived at prisons unknown and 
unannounced and slipped by incautious guards, 

His story is almost incredible. Educated, conscientious 
voters are stricken from the voting lists as illiterates. 
All the old prisons are filled ; convents and bishops’ houses 
have been turned into prisons. They are filled too. New 
prisons are building. They will be filled. Men and 
women are exiled without warrant. Bogus plots are 
hatched in foul minds and innocent folk pay the penalty. 
The country is in the hands of the ruffian Carbonarios 
who lord it over police and soldiers and everybody else. 
The very offscourings of the people, “White Ants” they 
are called, are paid six shillings a day, by the govern- 
ment to spy and lie and destroy property. They infest 
the café and hotel and printing-shop and private home 
and no one dares gainsay them. 

Such is the Portuguese liberty, fraternity and equality 
which three years ago began in a delirious dream and 
as now become a hideous nightmare. The awakening 
cannot be far off. The dance of death will follow. 

All goes to show that bombs and Positivism cannot 
make a democracy. Democracy is in the souls of men. 
Portuguese souls are not ready for it, perchance not fit 
for it. Those who judge otherwise can ponder the 
present situation with profit. In the meantime, what 


_ strong, brave statesman will voice the wrongs of the silent, 


suffering multitude in Portugal ? 


Modern Fashions 


A serious thought for modern society was brought home 


in vigorous language at the recent Paderborn Convention 


of Elizabeth Societies by Bishop von Hahling. “We may 
take it as a generally accepted fact,” he said, “that the 
freedom in dress indulged in by the young woman of our 
day exceeds all measure. ‘Never,’ wrote a secular daily, 
‘were the times so inclined to sensuality, and never did 


' women offer so little resistance to it, as at present.’ To- 
day there is question not of the folly of fashion, which 


it has always been hopeless to combat; but of the rela- 
tion of fashion to morality. You will agree with me 
when I say that many ladies no longer know the meaning 
of respectability in dress. They are concerned only about 
the fashion. One thing or another, they may admit, is 
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not entirely becoming or in good taste; but the moral 
stigma branding it as not respectable and therefore 
not permissible, is altogether wanting. When vice ap- 
pears in the robe of virtue, the latter at least is honored ; 
but when virtue is robed in the garment of vice, then she 
dishonors herself and becomes intolerable. When, there- 
fore, we seek to instil the ideal of modesty into youth, 
we mean that it should apply likewise to dress. Civi- 
lized nations insist upon clothing in order to restrain as 
far as possible the concupiscences of the flesh. But what 
are civilized women doing to-day ; what are even our own 
Catholic women doing? The commandment forbidding 
that scandal be given does not make an exception of the 
women and girls of the twentieth century. We are here 
confronted with a sacred duty.” The words of the zeal- 
ous prelate should find an echo likewise in the hearts of 
American women. To them we have a right to look for 
that example which he exhorts his hearers to give to the 
world. There is question here of a truly apostolic work, 
already undertaken, we are glad to say, by some of our 
societies of Catholic women. 


The Orange View of the Manitoba School Question 


As our readers are aware, the failure of the school 
authorities of Winnipeg to execute the Coldwell resolu- 
tions, has thrown the school question back into the un- 
happy state in which it has existed for many years. The 
Winnipeg Free Press is an irreconcilable enemy of the 
Catholic schools; and in its issue of January 2, it has a 
leader, entitled “Dangers of Separatism,” which it begs 
Catholics to consider. Its argument is that separate 
schools would perpetuate in Canada, the enmities of 
Ulster Orangemen and Irish Catholics; and that the 
elimination of them can be brought about only by means 
of one ianguage, which demands that there should be but 
one school. 

We do not know how to qualify the editorial. Is it 
malicious, or is it only dense? If the editor knows the 
facts it is the former; if he is unable to perceive them it 
is the latter. 
responsible for the enmities he laments, In the three 
Catholic provinces of Ireland they do not exist. Cath- 
olics live in peace with their Protestant neighbors and 
are more than generous in their treatment of them. It 
is only in those parts of Ulster where Protestants are in 
the majority that the enmities are fostered from genera- 
tion to generation. The same is true of Canada. In Que- 
bec and in Catholic districts of other provinces Protestants 
are in more than peace. There is.no strife but where the 
Orange Lodge is able to stir it up. The religious strife 
in Canada has one source only, the diabolical hatred 
Orangeism bears to the Catholic Church. 

Why did the Free Press stop short with one language 
and one school? In Ulster there is but one language, yet 
the lodges are not satisfied. Why does it not speak out 
its full mind, one language, one school and one religion? 


All the world knows that Catholics are not | 








This last is its real aim. Catholics are to be brought 
over to the Orange religion, or rather irreligion. For 
take from Orangeism its hatred of the Pope and the 
Church, and it has nothing left to go by the name of re- 
ligion. 

In the words of the Free Press “This point of view we 
beg to submit for the consideration of” the rational 
Protestants of Manitoba, in particular, and, in general, 
of all Canada. 


An Excellent Rule 


The True Voice, of Omaha, in a review of statistics 
which show a steady growth of the Catholic body in that 
Western diocese and a gratifying progress of Catholic 
influence during 1913, notes that the number of baptisms 
reported to the diocesan Chancellor in the course of te 
year was 3,840. Of these, the review informs us, 350 
were baptisms of adults and indicate the gain by conver- 
sion to the Church during the year. In connection with 
this notably high percentage of adult baptisms the 
writer in the True Voice makes this comment: “A large 
proportion of these baptisms of adults represents conver- 
sions on the occasion of marriage. For the past twenty- 


| five years there has been a rule in the diocese of Omaha 





requiring a thorough course of instruction in Catholic 
doctrine as a prerequisite for obtaining a dispensation 
by the non-Catholic seeking permission to marry a Cath- 
olic. In many instances the dispensation is not needed, 
the instruction leads the non-Catholic to conversion 
before the marriage.” 

It is an excellent rule and must have other happy re- 
sults than that which the writer specially emphasizes. 
Surely it is prudent for one who accepts the condition 
insisted upon before such a dispensation may be granted— 
in no way, namely, to interfere with the practice of his 
religion by the Catholic party—to have clear ideas upon 
the matter and scope of the solemn obligation he volun- 
tarily assumes in marrying a Catholic. 


An Amateur Catholic (?) Theologian 


There are Catholics and Catholics. There are many 
who, when they hear the voice of legitimate authority, bow 
their heads, obey ; and are glad to do so, because the voice 
of legitimate authority is the voice of God. There are 
others who obey, but veil their obedience, so far as the 
outside world is concerned, in expressions of a perfect 
coincidence of their views with those of authority. There 
is a third class, that of those who will not obey but say 
nothing. They are bad enough ; but far worse are the few 
of the fourth class who not only disobey, but also declaim 
against their lawful superiors as ignorant, tyrannical, 
blundering, self-sufficient, antiquated, and so on. Some- 
times th~se sink so low as to denounce their superiors in 
the newspapers, and then they betray their enormous 


ignorance, 
Such a one wrote to the New York Herald latety to 
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correct an error that journal had fallen into. He (or 
she) informed the editor that the Cardinal has no power 
to make the tango a matter of confession,—that is to say, 
that the Cardinal has no power to impose a grave pre- 
cept on the members of his flock to abstain from tango- 
dancing—that the Pope alone could do so after consulting 
It would not be easy to count 
moral theology, and 
The writer goes 


the College of Cardinals, 
the errors in dogmatic theology, 
canon law contained in this assertion. 
on to revile the Cardinal and his Vicar-general and his 
advisers in language most disgraceful, and audaciously 
signs the letter, “Catholic.” 

If the writer really be a Catholic, let him (or her) go 
to confession to any priest, and accuse himself (or her- 
He will 


self) of having written that letter. (or she) 


learn a lesson not to be forgotten easily. 


The Ford Plan 


Many. different views have been expressed upon the 
profit-sharing plan adopted by the head of the Ford Motor 
Company. The leaders of organized labor have received 
it with favor, upon the principle that it will help to bring 
about an increase of wages. Manufacturers, on the other 
hand, practically agree that the plan would be impossible 
in their own establishments, unless introduced in a very 
modified form. The motor company, of which Mr. Henry 
Ford is president, and of which he owns the majority of 
the stock, stands practically without competitors in its 
own special field. Its car, cheap, light and efficient, an- 
swers the demands of a large class of buyers, and from 
1,000 to 1,200 machines are said to be manufactured each 
day in the Ford plant. The profits have consequently 
been correspondingly great, and Mr. Ford feels confident 
that he can annually set aside $10,000,000 to be shared 
among his employees, and yet leave rich dividends for his 
fellow stockholders. Should the latter object he would 
be able to make the entire gift out of his own profits. Ap- 
proximately 26,000 men are to benefit by this plan, and the 
lowest paid workman is to receive a minimum wage of 
$5.00 a day. Where women are the sole support of the 
family they are to receive the same minimum wage. The 
working hours moreover are to be reduced from nine to 
eight, the men working day and night in three eight-hour 
shifts. 

The plan, as here outlined, is evidently possible only in 
an establishment whose profits are enormous. Mr. Ford, 
we have no doubt, will be able to carry out his resolutions 
as long as his present prosperity lasts. We are not blind, 
however, to the fact that this step will greatly aid his busi- 
ness from many points of view: as an advertising propo- 
sition ; as a means of attracting to him the most efficient 
workingmen ; as a preventive of labor troubles and as an 
assurance of most conscientious work on the part of his 
men from the highest to the lowest. Few will care to risk 
the loss of their position with the knowledge that tens of 
thousands are eagerly waiting for their places. 


f 
| 


| 
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Yet it would be unfair to Mr. Ford to assign to him 
commercial purposes as his prime motives. We may take 
him at his word that he sincerely desires in this way to 
correct what he calls “the unequal division of our earnings 
between capital and labor.” He understands that other 
establishments could not make the same terms, and that 
he himself could not possibly have done so at a much 
earlier date. “It all depends upon the business of the 
concern,” he says, “I believe that every employee should 
share in the profits, but when there are no profits he can 


| not very well share in them, and when the profits are small 








his share is necessarily small. The employee, I believe, 
should be in somewhat the same position as the stock- 
holder. When business is poor he can not expect to re- 
ceive more than his share of the proceeds of his work, 
and when business is good he is entitled to receive his 
share.” 

Unfortunately for this plan, the lowering of wages 
would not be likely to have the same effect as the raising 
of them. In the concrete however, profit sharing, as prac- 
tised by many firms, consists in the division of a certain 
portion of the year’s gain among the employees over and 
above their normal wages. The present instance differs 
perhaps from all others in the largeness of the gift, which 
is one half of the prospective earnings of the firm for the 
coming year. As the profits increase in the future, with 
the new improvements that are constantly made, the 
share of the employees is likewise to be augmented still 
more. 

The objection made by many business men, that this 
vast increase in wages which few can imitate will breed 
discontent among the working classes, is in a manner ad- 
mitted by the labor leader, John Mitchell, but he believes 
that it will be ‘‘an intelligent and constructive discontent.” 
That it will not be sufficient to create wide-spread unrest 
may readily be supposed. Mr. Ford himself admits that 
there is question of an experiment. The devoting of ten 
million dollars to a wise promotion of social betterment 
everyone will applaud ; the economic prudence of the pres- 
ent particular movement will not be equally evident to 
all. One thing however is plain, that employers are taking 
a new view of the labor situation, and that a spirit of 
greater attention to the needs and desires of their em- 
ployees is likely to be the rule for the future. Business 
principles themselves will dictate such a course. When 
all business men will be as considerate as Mr. Ford of the 
men in their employ, the happy millennium will have 
come. 


A Strange New Year’s Message 


The following is the opening of a New Year’s message 
addressed, at the request of a great newspaper, to the 
people of a well known city: 


“The shooting of Admiral Byng was a strong 
measure, but it opened the era of Hawke and Rodney 
and Howe, and Jervis and Nelson. It may be that 
our present distress will be the beginning of our 
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glory. We close the year under no small sense of 
civic danger ; and good wishes without genuine good 
purpose behind them are worth nothing. 7 


Who is the author? One might suspect James Larkin, 
or Mrs. Pankhurst, or some other such advocate of 
violent measures against authority. None of these is 
responsible for it. The words were penned deliberately 
by a l’rotestant minister of Montreal; and, if they mean 
anything, they are a recommendation to use for the re- 
formation of the municipal administration of that city, 
the means the Government of George II employed for 
the encouragement of valor in the British navy. When 
will Protestant ministers learn that the sitting in judg- 
ment on civil authority is none of their business ? 

No doubt the minister in question will deny that he 
had any intention of stirring up the people of Montreal 
to assassination. We are quite ready to believe him. He 
is only another example added to so many of clergymen, 
undisciplined in mind, using language of which they have 
not grasped the meaning. But this is an additional 
reason why he and they should leave alone great matters 
to which they are unequal. 





—7ee 





It is estimated that the 1,200 moving picture theatres 
in Greater New York are now visited every day by more 
than 500,000 people whose admission fees net the man- 
agers a daily income of $40,000, “nearly as many nickels 
as are paid each day on the entire subway system.” 
Moreover, the people of New York and its environs prob- 
ably pass as much time at moving picture shows as in 
the subway, and that means a substantial portion of the 
day. This being the case how important it is that the 
pictures shown in these numerous film halls should at 
least be unobjectionable on moral grounds. Yet no 
effective way of controlling the character of these shows 
has been found. 


eo 





The Board of Directors of the Knights of Columbus 
has arranged for a national lecture tour against Socialism, 
to begin March 1, and has engaged for this purpose the 
services of Mr. David Goldstein. The tour will include 
the lectures to be given under the auspices of the Central 
Verein, covering such distant cities as Winnipeg, Los 
Angeles and Oklahoma. The Knights of Columbus have 
been very active in the social lecture field, and the indi- 
vidual councils are constantly taking a more zealous in- 
terest in the campaign of social enlightenment. 





—2ee 


A bill to provide for wide-spread agricultural 


credits and to simplify loans, and intended to supplement 
the new Glass-Owen currency law, is to be reported to 
Congress. Under its operations banks may. be started by 
private capitalists, or on a non-profit-seeking cooperative 
basis, which will have federal charters like the present 
National banks. They will issue debentures as their direct 











obligations, the proceeds of which will be loaned to 
farmers on first mortgages. These loans can be repaid 
in small fixed annual payments. The interest charged 
will be higher than that for the debentures and the dif- 
ference will be the profit of the bank. The bill proposes 
to “provide for the establishment, operation and super- 
vision of a national farm landbank system in the United 
States of America.” 


LITERATURE 
Three Great Gaelic Pioneers 
A Group of Nation Builders. by Rev. Parrick M. Mc- 
Sweeney. lona Series. St. Louis: Herder; Dublin; Catho- 


lic Truth Society. 35 cents. 

The latest issue of the Iona Series is, like its predecessors, 
artistic within and without, and exceptional value for a 
shilling. The nation is Ireland, and its builders are O’Curry, 
O’Donovan and Petrie, three giants of their day who dug un- 
aided into the foundations of Irish literature, archeology, 
history and customs, and single-handed upraised the sub- 
stance of the ancient structure; and they were also remark- 
able in this that they gave all their great energies to serv- 
iceable work and none to advertise their greatness. Not a 
few literary exploiters have made noisy reputations and com- 
fortable fortunes by poetizing or parodying fragments of their 
discoveries; these were content toil without fame or 
reward for the literary regeneration of their country. In 
Ireland's triple battle of the nineteenth century, for religious 
and legislative freedom, for the ownership of her soil, for 
the restoration of her intellectual life, O’Curry, O’Donovan 
and Petrie are not less distinguished, and in the minds of 
many have rendered more lasting service, than O’Connell, 
Davitt and Parnell. Cherishing and reverencing her past, 
they determined to bind to it the Ireland of the future “by 
the strong links of knowledge and of love; and they forged 
these links in the white-heat of patriotic research.” 

Owen O’Curry inherited with Gaelic speech from his father, 
Owen Mor, a County Clare farmer, a great love for Gaelic 
literature, and acquired an extensive knowledge of it from 
the ancient MSS. preserved in their humble cottage and others 
gathered by his own industrious zeal; but it was only in his 
fortieth year that an accident placed his genius and acquire- 
ments at the service of his country. In 1835 he entered the 
Ordnance Survey in Dublin with John O'Donovan, and the 
two divided between them the task of Ireland’s literary 
resurrection. O'Donovan, who had inherited in Kilkenny 
the tastes and traditions that O’Curry was born to in Clare, 
and added to their development a classical and legal educa- 
tion, was then in his thirtieth year, and had already con- 
tributed many translations of Gaelic MSS., and valuable 
commentaries, to the Dublin Penny Journal and other pub- 
lications. Leaving O’Curry to collate and transcribe, trans- 
late or catalogue the MSS. to be found in Trinity College 
and elsewhere, he proceeded on his famous Survey journey- 
ings, during which he wrote 103 Volumes of Letters on the 
history, antiquities, genealogies, legends, customs, of the 
places of Ireland and their people. This immense and 
masterful compilation, as human in tone as it is erudite 
in matter, and affording inexhaustible material for delvers in 
antiquarian lore, required, and fortunately found, a mental, 
moral and physical equipment that is seldom met in com- 
bination. With no clerical assistance and less than the pay 
of an artisan, O’Donovan wrought incessantly for seven 
years, ill fed, ill housed, exposed to the elements and always 
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on the brink of 
his unappreciated labor of love 

Meanwhile O’Curry, while helping him and Petrie to solve 
historical and topographical difficulties with illustrative ex- 
tracts from ancient manuscripts, was himself traversing with 
unremitting toil the whole range of Irish manuscript litera- 
ture, and bringing to light with astonishing rapidity, rich 
His catalogue work alone, with 


material hitherto unexplored. 
accompanying description and analysis, occupies 2,172 close- 
ly written folio pages and seven of the ten huge volumes of 
the Royal Irish Academy's catalogues of MSS., the remain- 
ing three and the thirteen volumes of indexes being the work 
of his pupil, O’Longan, another of the silent, serviceable 
delvers in Gaelic lore. jut while thus engaged in laying 
the foundations of the future, O’Curry was translating, tran- 
scribing, discovering, and editing a long series of invaluable 
texts, which have since been used or appropriated by Reeves, 
Graves, Atkinson and others, often without acknowledgment, 
and have opened to modern workers the pathways of the 
Gaelic Movement. While expending the energies of ten 
average toilers, with more than the erudition of all his con- 
temporaries, he was receiving, like O’Donovan and Petrie, 
a wage that an unskilled laborer would scorn; and even this 
was cut off in 1842, because the Government grew afraid of 
the patriotism their revelations of Ireland's ancient glories 
Happily their countrymen came to their aid, 
their labors. 


were evoking. 
and they continued on a pittance gigantic 
O'Donovan, in addition to many translations and commen- 
taries, produced his “Irish Grammar,” so highly praised by 
German Celticists, and, in conjunction with O’Curry, “The 
Annals of the Four Masters” and “The Brehon Code,” which 
gave a new status to the history and ancient civilization of 
Ireland. He died in 1861, in the midst of-his labors on the 
Brehon Laws, but he had done enough to merit the eulogy 
of his eloquent biographer: 

“He evoked from hill and glen, from river and cave, from 
ancient dun and and church, the 
historic or legendary associations of their names. He laid 
the foundation of the true history of his Country and of her 
Laws. He found her crooning the weird stories of her past 
by the turf-fire, and he left her with the copies of the title- 
deeds of her glory deposited in the libraries of Europe.” 

O'Curry survived his brother-in-law—they were joined in 
kinship as in scholarship—only a few months, but he had 
accomplished even more. With the aid of the Archeo- 
logical and Celtic societies, he had given to the world some 
of the results of his vast when in 1854 he was 
enabled by Dr. Newman to prepare the publication of the 
monumental works that complete and crown his labors, his 
lectures on “Manuscript Materials of Irish History” and 
“Social Manners and Customs of Ancient Ireland.” This 
was perhaps the greatest of the great services that John 
Henry Newman rendered to Ireland. He appointed O’Curry 
to the Chair of Irish History in the Catholic University, en- 
couraged his lectures and undertook their publication. Father 
McSweeney refers to O’Curry’s glorious tribute to Newman 
in the preface to the “Manuscript Materials,” but does not 
give it. The whole preface, eloquent in the humility of 
true, yet conscious scholarship, deserved reproduction. Aware 
of his deficiencies, O’Curry still claims “the poor merit of 
the first effort ever made to bring within the view of the 
student an honest, if not a complete, analysis of all the 
materials of that unwritten story which lies accessible, indeed, 
in our native language, but the great body of which, the flesh 
and blood of all the true history of Ireland, remains to this 
day unexamined and unknown.” The infant Catholic Univer- 
sity had assumed the heavy expense of the publication, the 
first under its auspices, and its President “with more than 


medieval fortress ruined 


research, 


want, working feverishly night and day in | the thoughtfulness of a dear friend,” had nerved him to 


complete it: 

“There was among my varying audience one constant at- 
tendant, whose presence was both embarrassing and en- 
couraging, whose kindly sympathy practically ex- 
hibited itself in the active encouragement he never ceased 
to afford me as I went along, assuring me that quantity was 
of far less importance than accuracy in careful examination 
of the wide range of subjects which it was my object to 
digest and arrange. At the conclusion of the course this 
great scholar and pious priest (our late illustrious Rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Newman) astonished me by announcing on 
the part of the University that my poor Lectures were 
deemed worthy to be published at its expense.” 

These two great volumes have an intrinsic value beyond 
the depth and vastness of their lore. His translations, like 
those of O’Donovan, were from his native language into 
a more or less acquired one, and therefore are truer and 
satisfying than “the smirking preciosity of certain 
moderns,” who know less of the Gaelic of the period than 
the English of their own. Dr. McSweeney, the accomplished 
editor of the Maynooth Ecclesiastical Record and the heir of 
their spirit, presents a brilliant picture of their achievement, 
but might well have devoted to it much of the larger space he 
gives to Petrie, whose equally valuable services to Irish 
Archeology and Music had been fittingly recorded in his 
life by O’Curry’s brilliant pupil, Dr. Stokes. But it was 
largely owing to Petrie’s kindly interest and influence that 
O’Curry and O’Donovan were launched upon their labors, 
and as it was their linguistic knowledge, loyally acknowl- 
edged by him, that enabled him to complete the great anti- 
quarian researches which restored to history what was pre- 
viously deemed legendary or fabulous, it is meet that they 
should be linked together as the reconstructors of ancient 
Ireland. Dr. P. W. Joyce, the Stokes family, Dr. Hyde, and 
a host of lexicographers, grammarians, poets, historians, es- 
sayists, have added goodly stones to their edifice and filled 
the niches they left vacant; but they were the primal builders, 
and Father McSweeney has done a permanent service to 
literature in enriching it with such a striking and readable 
presentation of their accomplishment. M. Kenny, s.J. 


more 


Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
Von Dr. JoserpH Ocx. 


Der Deutschamerikanische Farmer. 
schichte der Deutschen Auswanderung. 
Columbus, Ohio: Waisenfreund. $1.00. 

We are indebted to Father Och for a valuable mono- 
graph study of the economic, political and cultural influence 
of the German-American farmer in the United States. The 
author has confined his researches mainly to the twelve 
North Central States in which German thrift, intelligence, 
endurance and energy have given to the German immigrant 
the actual ownership of valuable tracts of farmland, approxi- 
mating in their total acreage to the entire extent of the 
Fatherland he has left. Thus to a new country he has 
brought his loyalty, strength and skill without ever for- 
getting the old. The States in which the greatest agricul- 
tural development has been achieved are likewise the 
centres of the greatest German agricultural activity. Mach 
attention is given by the author to what may at first sight 
appear to be a startling assertion, that the best investment 
ever made by Germany was the colonization of America, 
since it has given to England a new commercial rival and so 
makes possible her own commercial progress. 

Father Och has constructed his work upon a purely scien- 
tific and statistical basis. His object is to prove that in value 
and permanence and true nobility the conquest achieved in 
America by the German colonist far surpasses that accom- 
plished by France, Spain, Holland or England. The latter 
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nations, moreover, fought with the consciousness of national 
glory ever in their mind, while the German was forced to 
battle for the very right of retaining his ancestral name. 
Under William Penn and his successors he was often obliged 
to translate it into English if he desired to obtain a title to 
his land. The importance of the German farmer in the war 
against slavery is clearly shown, while no one can fail to 
appreciate his present inestimable economic value to the land 
of his adoption. The element of stability which he has given 
to our national character and our national life and the ex- 
ample of indomitable endurance and moral courage he has 
ever manifested are among the most valuable assets of our 
country to-day. While of other nationalities many have 
drifted from one section to another, and often have only 
impoverished the land they held, the German farmer has 
persistently retained and enriched the soil where he first 
turned the sod with his spade. May the coming generation 
emulate his virtues! While the author has given considera- 
ble attention to the cultural influence of the German element 
upon our national life, we are sorry to miss a more detailed 
treatment of the religious question, which after all is the 
great determining factor of all true culture. J. H. 





The Catholic Truth Society’s Recent Publications. Lon- 
don, 69 Southwark Bridge Road, S. E.; Brooklyn, N. Y., 407 
Bergen St. 

The bundle of books and pamphlets we have lately received 
from the Catholic Truth Society means that the pastor who 
wisely maintains a bookrack at the church door may now 
replenish his stock with some excellent material. Among 
the shilling volumes, is “Oratorian Biographies,” containing 
a sketch of the Oratory and eight of its eminent men; a 
mew series of “Protestant Fictions Exposed.” Father Bamp- 
field’s “Plain Talks on Catholic Doctrine”; and for four- 
the same author's “Talks about St. Peter the First 
Pope”; while the penny pamphlets include such attractive 
titles as these: “Anglican Orders” by C. G. Mortimer; 
“Cardinal Beaton” by Father Graham; “The Carmelite Order” 
by Father Zimmerman; Father Tristram’s sketches of “St. 
Bernard” and “Christopher Columbus”; “The Origin of Life,” 
by Father Gerard; “Our Relations with the Nonconformists” 
by Very Rev. Prior McNabb; and Mr. Atteridge’s exposure 
of a sham priest named Von Husen. For the ill instructed 
Catholic or the the enquiring Protestant we know of nothing 
better than the C. T. S. publications. They are short, low- 
priced and attractively written. Those who buy and pass 
them along are exercising a zealous apostolate. 


pence 





The Early Church in the Light of the Monuments, by 
ArtHuR STAPYLTON Barnes. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co. $1.50 net. 

This is one of the Westminster Library Series. Its plan is, 
after a brief historical introduction, to draw from the Roman 
monuments, their testimony to some dogmas disputed or 
misunderstood by those outside the Church. These are, the 
primacy of the Holy See, the Holy Eucharist, and the Com- 
munion of the Saints. Baptism and the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church are also illustrated from the same source. The 
spirit of the writer unlike that of some who delight in 
captious criticism of tradition, is grave and reverential. The 
many illustrations are well executed and far from commonplace. 





Plato; Moral and Political Ideals. By ApgeLa Marion 
Avam, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 40 cents. 
This little book is an excellent summary of Plato's chief 
works. The author has caught the sage’s main ideas and 
expresses them admirably in a simple, easy style. Best of 
all, she seldom departs from her purpose of exposition to 








labor much debated questions. She adopts the common and 
conservative interpretation and sets it before the reader, 
devoid of technicalities. No doubt, she was sorely tempted 
at times either to defend or attack Plato’s extreme doctrine 
about the education of women and their position in the 
state. She does neither. Her only comment is contained 
in one short sentence which expresses a well-poised, con- 
servative opinion on one point. Radical feminists would do 
well to read this book for enlightenment on the logical out- 
come of their boisterous movement for equality with man 
in all things. Good as the book is, yet it will appear com- 
monplace to those who know Plato in the original tongue. 
The sweet rhythm of his sentences is sadly lacking. Philoso- 
phers, too, will be disappointed by the absence of a clear 
statement of Plato’s doctrine on the universal idea; and 
Mrs. Adam will be justly scolded, if it appears that she 
really holds the state to be a mere aggregate of individuals. 
RB: i. S. 





Mr. W. H. Samson has had printed for private distribution 
a richly illustrated book about “Mohican Point on Lake 
George, the Summer Home of Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Bixby.” 
After giving a brief and accurate history of the lake, the 
author describes with enthusiasm the charms of Mohican 
Point and its environment. Lake George, he reminds the 
reader, is the name General Johnson gave the lake in 1755 in 
honor of George II. But Father Jogues, the Jesuit martyr, 
called it the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament from the date 
of its discovery, the feast of Corpus Christi, 1646, which fell 
that year on May 30. Mr. Samson courteously acknowledges 
the assistance he received from Father Campbell in finding 
the exact date of Jogues’ achievement. 





With Lawrence, Mass., during last year’s labor troubles 
as a setting, Mabel A. Farnum has written a novel called 
“The Cry of the Street,” in which she describes sympatheti- 
cally the life of factory workers and shows how professional 
agitators kept Capital and Labor from coming to terms. 
Jaqueline, a French Canadian mill-hand is the amiable 
heroine of the story, and a zealous old parish priest is a well 
drawn figure. The other characters in the book are more 
conventional. (Angel Guardian Press, Boston.) 





“Tad Sheldon’s Fourth of July,” is John Fleming Wilson’s 
story of the perilous adventures that befell some boy scouts, 
who were singularly resourceful for persons so young. The 
lover of “thrills” will find in the book all his heart can desire. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co., New York, $1.00.) 





The Unpopular Review is a new quarterly published by 
Henry Holt and Company. Had the editors put an adver- 
tisement in this first number explaining the reason for the 
name, many would have been saved much guessing. It may 
be that its end is to discuss unpopular subjects, or to take 
the unpopular side in questions of the day, or to discuss 
them in an unpopular style. Perhaps it is intended to com- 
prise all these unpopularities; and again the title may be but 
a bait to catch the popular fancy, a kind of irony suggesting 
that the aim of the editors is to make it the most popular 
quarterly of all, a satire on so many publications that assume 
the adjunct “popular” only to show themselves unable to 
live up to it. 

The longest article, running through fifty pages, is called 
“Professor Bergson and Psychical Research.” It has not 
much to do with Professor Bergson otherwise than by using 
his election to the President’s chair in the Society for 
Psychical Research, as a peg on which to hang the author’s 
views regarding the results of the Society’s work. He does 
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not seem to be overawed by “zo6magnetic force,” “tele- 
kinesis,” “telepathy.” “teloteropathy,” “telopsis,” and all the 
other fine words invented by the Psychical Researchers, 


which are all fit objects of the fine scorn Ruskin poured on 
“chlorophyll”; and, moreover, involve the begging of another 
question, i. € objectivity or subjectivity, of which that term 
is guiltless. Going over the Society's records he shows how 


they establish many things that can be accounted for only 


by assuming the existence of agents other than men and 
women living in this world. He, of course, favors the theory 
of spiritualism. We know that the souls of the dead do 


not return to amuse the living or satisfy their curiosity. 
Such agents are the evil spirits. Should ask how it 
that such fail so egregiously in matters apparently so simple, 


one is 


the answer is easy. In the first place they are liars, con- 
firmed as such in their fall. Consistency then is not to be 
looked for in them. Secondly, since our Lord’s coming 


Satan and his angels are bound. They can know regarding 
men and their affairs and can communicate with men only 
as far as God allows them. He, in his mercy for the deluded 
victims of psychical research, brings to pass that they mani 
fest their true character, were 
they to study this feature of their experiments instead of 
inventing foolish Greek names 


and those would be wiser 


exercising their ingenuity in 
for what English is quite equal to expressing. 

The other full of shrewd 
politics, war and peace, reform, etc. If the editors will un- 
dertake to future such offensive reflections 
Christian religion mar the otherwise excellent article 


“The New Morality,” we shall be glad to recommend 


articles are observations on 


exclude in on 


as 


on 
their venture. Stained with such, and with the advocating 
of spiritualism, it is not for Catholics. H. W. 
“America’s Triumph at Panama,” by Ralph Emmett Avery, 
is an account of the making of the Panama Canal. The 
pictures are interesting: the work itself is heavy and 
dull. Fortunately there are very many pictures. Indeed, 
they take up more space than the reading-matter. As one 


may judge from the title, the book is written in a boastful 
style, common enough in such works today, but, to say the 
least, very far from good taste. (The Regan Publishing House, 
Chicago. ) 


in a book called “The Continuation Com- 
Asia” such a statement as the follow- 


“We recog- 


When read 
mittee Conference 
ing, it is hard to take the compilers seriously: 
nize that the Chinese Church, both as regards her leaders and 
the majority of her membership is strongly in favor of one 
Church open to all Christians. This not mean 
that there will be a uniform statement of faith, or identity 
in forms of worship, or one central church government.” 
What a curious thing then that “one church” in China will 
be! “The Tourist Directory of Christian Work in the Chief 
Cities of the Far East, India and Egypt” is a catalogue of all 

At the end of 
The number and 


we 
in 


does 


the mission stations in the countries named 
each list are mentioned Catholic missions, 

variety of the Protestant sects that are reported to be work- 
ing in the East must bewilder the poor heathen no less than 
they sadden the Catholic reader. “Within a century over 
200,000,000 copies of the Bible,” told, 
printed in 360 different languages” and scattered broadcast 
But as “faith comes by hearing” a lawfully commissioned 
apostle, and not by reading a very difficult book, what good 
have those millions of Bibles done? For the present state 
of religion in the East we may thank Martin Luther and his 
followers. (Society of Foreign Missions, New York.) It does 


we are “have been 


not fall within the scope of the “Tourists’ Directory” to show 


| 


the comparative extent and success of the Protestant and Catholic 
missions in the Orient. But as the careless reader will doubtless 
be much impressed by the imposing array of sectarian establish- 
ments in the East, it is well to remind him that all the baptized 
Protestants, “catechumens and adherents of all kinds for the 
whole of China is less than the number of baptized Catholics 
in the single province of Chi-li.”. Those who would like further 
information about the Church’s missions in the East should read 
the “Catholic Mind” for July 22 and October 8, 1913. 


Under the title of “The American Catholic Hymnal,” the 
Marist Brothers of St. Ann’s Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
have published through P. J. Kenedy & Sons an extensive 
collection of hymns, Latin chants and sacred songs, includ- 
ing Gregorian masses, Vesper psalms, litanies and motets 
for Benediction. (Price, $1.50). As a result the volume is 
unusually large (500 pages, octavo), the hymns are varied as 
to source as well as to character, and are intended for trained 
for congregational singing. The hymnal 
attractively printed and bound, and well 


choirs less than 
is edited with care, 
merits examination 

In the array of hymnals passing in review these days, one 
takes pleasure in noticing an old friend in a new dress. “De 
La Salle Hymnal,” published by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, is intended to supersede their “Catholic Youth's 
Hymn Book” so familiar to past generations of boys and 
girls. It is stated in the preface that “the present, volume 
has retained what was good in its predecessor while studious- 
ly avoiding its defects.” Accordingly some favorites that 
helped towards our devotion in the past are missing from 
the new edition. 

G. Schirmer Co. editing in form liturgical 
Catholic Church masses and motets. Special attention is 
called to a simple and effective “Missa Pastorale” for solo and 
by P. A. Yon and to “Missa in Honorem S. 
for three-part chorus of men’s voices by G. Ci- 


no 


are octavo 


unison chorus, 
Ceciliae” 
cognani. 

For Vesper service the following convenient manuals have 
been issued from the press of Pustet: “Psalmi Vesperarum 
et Completori” (M. Springer), containing in modern nota- 
tion the psalm tones of Vespers.and Compline for all the Sun- 
days and feasts of double rite of the year, to which is added 
a short treatise in German in the chanting of the psalms. 
55 cents. “Psalterium Vespertinum” (J. M. Petter) has the 
Latin text only of the psalms for Sundays and feasts of 
double rite, with numbered syllables to indicate the changes 
the various tones. 15 cents. “Vesperale Parvum,” con- 
tains the proper for only the most important feasts of 
the year—a handy edition for small choirs that attempt full 
Vespers only on these special feast days. 50 cents. 


of 


The St. Josephs-Blatt, edited by the Benedictines of Mount 
\ngel, Oregon, has just appeared in its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary number. Three publications are issued by the zealous 
fathers from the large and splendidly equipped press erected 
by the side of St. Benedict’s Abbey, the St. Josephs-Blatt, 
the Armen-Seelen-Freund and the Mount Angel Magazine. 
Still farther to extend their sphere of usefulness the Rev- 
erend Abbot Placidus First, as we are informed, is making 
preparations to issue likewise an English weekly. The pres- 
ent editor of the St. Josephs-Blatt is Bro. Célestin Miller, 
O.S.B., under whose direction the paper has achieved a great 
popularity. “The editorial room,” he writes, “more elegantly 
called the sanctum, is in fact a little sanctuary: and an editor, 
who takes his vocation seriously, must consider himself as a 
mighty preacher who speaks to tens of thousands. Where, 
for instance, is there an orator who can claim an audience 
even approximately as large as that addressed by the editor 
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of the St. Josephs-Blatt, who week by week gathers from fifty 
to sixty thousand hearers about his pulpit. His word, more- 
over, is heard in circles to which the voice of the preacher 
can never reach. An editor, therefore, will begin his day’s 
work with a certain devotion; for he is conscious of the 
immense influence of the press.” It is in this spirit that the 
St. Josephs-Blatt has ever been conducted by all the members 
of its editorial staff. Ad multos annos! 


A number of prayer books and little devotional works 
have been accumulating on the reviewer’s table. “The Divine 
Way” and “First Steps to Heaven” are two attractive manuals 
that come from Fallon & Co., Dublin; in “Die hl. Siihnungs- 
messe” (Benziger) a Benedictine Father lays stress upon the 
reparatory character of Holy Mass; in “La Verdadera 
Dicha” (Herder) Padre Tamalet has provided young 
Spaniards with a good book of reflections and devotions; in 
“Méditations sur le Mystére de L’Agonie” (Téqui) Pére 
Laux has a useful manual for the “Holy Hour”; “The Con- 
vert’s Rosary” (Kenedy) is meant to teach new-made Cath- 
olics how to value properly the beads; “Devotion to St. 
Rita” (Christian Press Association) is Father Conklin’s 
collection of prayers used by that saint's clients; “Little 
Talks to Children Preparing for Holy Communion” (Her- 
der) is a booklet that covers its field well; “Die Tonsur und 
die kirchlichen Weihen” (Pustet) by Christian Kunz, ex- 
plains the ritual and significance of the tonsure and minor 
orders; the “Illustrated Catechism for First Communion” 
(John P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y.) tells just 
what seven-year-old first communicants should know and 
furnishes six appropriate pictures, and “The Way, the Why, 
the When” is a little manual of etiquette and behavior which 
the teacher in the parish school will be glad to give to her 
pupils. (Christian Press Association.) 





Very Rev. Arnold Janssen who died five years ago at the 
age of seventy-one, was a zealous German priest who founded 
a congregation of men, and another of women for foreign 
mission work. He made a humble beginning of his enter- 
prise at Steyl, Holland, in 1875, founded the Society of the 
Divine Word in 1886, and left to his successor the govern- 
ment of an organization numbering 625 priests, 800 brothers 
and 1,200 students, and with its missionaries in China, Japan, 
the Philippines, Africa, Australia, the East Indies, South 
America, and among the negroes of the United States. In 
this country the Congregation has a flourishing house at 
Techny, Ill., a newer foundation at Girard, Pa., while eight 
priests and twenty-one sisters, are working now among our 
negroes. “For Christ’s Kingdom” and “Arnold Janssen,” two 
little books sold for twenty cents each by the Mission Press, 
S. V. D., Techny, give full information about the Congrega- 
tion’s history, object and achievements. 





Years ago we had the happy privilege of listening to Father 
Tom Burke when he spoke to an audience of some 3,000 
people in the old Academy of Music in New York, at the 
time of his battle royal with James Anthony Froude. It 
would be scarcely correct to say that the people before him 
were seated. They were mostly men, if we remember right- 
ly, and at almost every moment they were on their feet 
shouting, hurrahing, sometimes even giving vent to sentiments 
of rage and fury, as the gifted Dominican friar rehearsed the 
story of his and their native land. We fancy that the re- 
markably eloquent discourse of the Rev. Michael J. McKenna, 
on “Emancipation and Repeal,” which was delivered in 
Hibernia Hall at Worcester, Mass., on January 5, 1914, 
under the auspices of the Ancient Order of Hibernians must 
have produced a similar ebullition of feeling. Printed 








speeches are generally dull reading, but every word of Father 
McKenna’s discourse, as reproduced in the Worcester Evening 
Post, either sets the heart of even the casual reader ablaze 
with indignation, or draws tears from his eyes, or chokes his 
voice if he attempts to read it aloud. AMErRica sends its compli- 
ments and thanks to the distinguished orator. 





As last year was Ozanam’s centenary Mr. Archibald J. 
Dunn, F. R. Hist. S., found it a suitable occasion for re- 
publishing his “Frederic Ozanam and the Establishment of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul,” a little book which first 
appeared in 1877. George Jonas Wigley a pupil and corres- 
pondent of Ozanam supplied the author with the informa- 
tion he needed. To this edition has been added accounts 
of the centenary celebrations held at Manchester and Paris, 
some interesting statistics showing the large membership 
the organization has now, throughout the world, and a good 
chapter on the work that Conferences in Great Britain and 
Canada are doing to assist Catholic emigrants. (Benziger 


Bros.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 


The Human Soul and Its Relations with Other Spirits. By Dom Anscar 
Vonier, O.S.B. $1.50; Modernism and Modern Thought. By Father 
Bampton, S.J. 60 cents; Bergson, an Exposition and a Criticism. By 
Thomas J. Gerrard. 90 cents. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 
In the Vanguard. By Katrina Trask. $1.25. 


Latin Publication: 


Typis Friderici Pustet, Neo Eboraci: 
Mensis Eucharisticus sive Exercitia Eucharistica et Liturgica Ante et 
Post Missam. Auctore P. Gaspare Druzbicki, S.J. 


Pamphlets : 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 


Little Talks to Children Preparing for Holy Communion, 15 cents, 


Arbour & 


: 
Louis Veuillot—Le catholique. Par Rev. Louis Lalande, S.J. 


The Catholic Educational Association, Columbus, Ohio: 
The Catholic College—What Must It Do? By Rev. John C. Reville, S.J. 


Ampleforth Abbey, England: 


The Benedictine Almanac and Guide. 


EDUCATION 


Dr. Maxwell’s Address before the Teachers’ Convention at 
Syracuse.—An Interesting Defense of the Classics 
by a Montreal Lawyer 


Dr. Maxwell, City Superintendent of the public schools of 
New York City, has been the subject of much unfavorable criti- 
cism during the past two or three years, but we venture to say 
that few will refuse to him a word of generous congratulation 
and hearty approval for his remarkably sane utterance before 
the joint meeting of the New York State public school princi- 
pals and teachers held at Syracuse just at the close of last year. 
At that meeting Dr. Maxwell was on the program to discuss 
“A Certain Arrogance in Educational Theorists” and in his 
address, after citing specific cases where the theorists had voiced 
their ideas with some measure of success, he advanced this gen- 
eral statement: “Both the advocacy and the reception of these 
ideas illustrate certain vices that seem to inhere in the develop- 
ment of educational theory to-day, against which both teachers 
and the public should constantly be on their guard.” , 

One of these vices New York’s City Superintendent affirmed 
to be “the scorn of traditional method and the air of implicit 
confidence—almost of infallibility—in his own theories that 
characterize the educational theorist, particularly of the closet or 
university type” and this, he tells us, is what he deems well 
to describe as “arrogance.” Dr. Maxwell’s comment on the 
manner in which “this scorn of traditional method” shows itself 


is excellent. 
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‘In the first place the advocate of a new theory invariably 
aims that every practice not consistent with his theory is 
rong and at least ten or twenty years ‘behind the age.’ His 

taken up with avidity by the newspapers, and the 

hools and their teachers are, until some new ‘unbaked’ 
theory is promulgated, berated for their stupidity and their 
mservatism. It is this note of arrogance—this arrogant 
reasonableness, this lack of tolerance—that marks most 
the educational theorists of our own day. Unmindful of 
the lessons of educational history, regardless of the universal 
tles of logic, they proclaim the validity of untested theories 
ind untried ideals, and denounce as traitors and maligners 


who do not agree with them.” 


One is delighted to find that among the present-day educational 
ies used by Dr. Maxwell to illustrate the point which he 


vas developing, the chief commented upon were the sex hygiene 


ind vocational education fads so prominent in recent educational | 


Very bluntly does he voice his opposition to the 
He is little moved by the protestations of those 


liscussion 
rmer of these. 
who claim that sexual information and problems should be thrust 
pon the attention of boys and girls by the teachers in the public 
hools, that such teaching is necessary for the protection of 
rtue and the prevention of disease, and that if anyone hesitates 
vuurage the spread of literature touching such knowledge 


t en 
ind the teaching of these truths he is an arrant and presumptuous 
lockhead [he arrogance of the extreme advocates of child 

iene studies, declares Dr. Maxwell, blinds them to certain all 


nportant truths which may not be ignored with prudence. 


(he first is that our teachers are not prepared, and, in too 
lany cases, are not the most suitable persons to teach the 
The second is that to bring the adolescent mind 
face with matters the habit of 
upon the sexual passion, and that way lies spiritual 
A premature interest in the sexual 
The third is 


ubsect 


face to sexual engenders 


welling 
havoc and physical ruin 
passion debases the mind and unsettles the will. 
that parents have no right to ask the teacher to do the work 
hat is peculiarly theirs.” 

lie does not deny that in this, as in every theory that has any 
ea behind it, there may be some good. That good, however, 
Dr. Maxwell does not discover in the insistent demand that in- 
struction in this subject be introduced into the schools, but rather 
in another benefit which may emerge from the discussion of the 
topic Parents, he trusts, may be incited to do their duty in 
placing needed information before their children whenever con- 
And principals and teachers, 
particularly principals, the 
a.tendency to wrong-doing, will no longer hesitate to utter 
As for the extravagant claims 


litions demand such knowledge. 
whenever they have acuteness to 
letect 
the word of warning in season. 
made for the direct teaching of sex hygiene to mere boys and 
Dr. Maxwell says: 

“Il have too much faith in the good sense of 
people to believe that it will ever be generally and regularly 
taught in American schools. Surely we have learned something 
since the law compelled us to teach the untruths regarding the 
‘fects of stimulants and narcotics that were published in the 
early school manuals of physiology and hygiene.” 

It is a brave stand to take in the face of the strangely success- 
ful outcome following the demand for instruction of children in 

It is a stand, too, that was quite un- 


girls, 


the American 


matters of this nature 
looked for, since reports emanating from presumably well-in- 
formed sources had led many to believe that New York’s school 
authorities were quite ready to follow the unfortunate example 
set by the Chicago Board of Education. That body, it will be 


recalled, on July 9 last, on the recommendation of Mrs. Young, 
Chicago’s City Superintendent of Schools, appropriated $10,000 
the purpose of introducing the study of sex hygiene in the 


for 


| 


| 


_ 


Lake City’s schools. If Dr. Maxwell’s condemnation of the fad 
prevails we shall be spared in New York the experience which 
Chicagoans have been forced to suffer,—we shall not see printed 
synopses of lectures which have been given to high school pupils 
barred from the mails as matter coming under the prohibition of 
transmission because of its obscenity. Probably the action of 
the postal authorities has opened the eyes of Chicago’s people to 
the pernicious quality of the instruction which their City Super- 
intendent endorsed. A bitter fight, so the public press despatches 
informed us on December 31, against the continuance of the 
course in Chicago’s schools, was begun on that day when resolu- 
tions demanding its cessation were introduced at a meeting of 
the Board of Education. Dr. Maxwell's splendid arraignment 
of the “arrogance” of present-day faddists came in the nick of 
time to aid the protest thus begun. The resolutions were adopted 
on January 7, and Mrs. Young’s pet hobby was eliminated from 
the course of instruction in Chicago’s schools. 

Regarding the second of the two topics specially commented 
upon in his able address, that of industrial and vocational courses 
in public schools, Dr. Maxwell was equally clear and emphatic. 
His attitude was that of the sanely conservative educationist. 
He was not, he explained, opposed to trade or industrial train- 
ing, but was in favor of whatever reasonable education will fit 
young people for their life-work. He was, however, “not in 
favor of giving any narrow trade schooling at the expense of 
the general training which was the right of every child—that 
education which is founded on the right of the child to his 
spiritual inheritance—his inheritance of literature, of the arts, of 
institutions and of religion—that education which proclaims that 
every power of the child, intellectual, physical and moral, should 
be trained, or put in the way of being trained, to its fullest 
efficiency.” 

The demand that young people be taught “to make a living” 
arouses the honest indignation of Superintendent Maxwell, and 
he told his hearers how he sometimes cooled the ardor of critical 
parents or of citizens who united to add their pet subject to the 
school curriculum “by entreating them to leave a little time for 
the teaching of reading and arithmetic.” He boldly ridiculed, 
too, the presumption that the inexperienced layman or the en- 
thusiast of one idea knows better how to teach children than 
those who have devoted their lives to the work. The “arrogance” 
of these critics, he affirmed, was seen in their condemning the 
schools for not doing what thinking men had never before con- 
sidered it the duty of schools to do; and he protested that rea- 
sonable bounds must be set to the intemperate demands of latter- 
day vocationalists for the training of skilled workmen. “For- 
tunately,” he continued, “the extreme cost, the lack of trained 
teachers and the fact that the school is not the place to train 
skilled workmen in some measure fixes these bounds.” 

The entire address was a refreshing repudiation of the popu- 
lar fad notion so alarmingly strong in some educational circles, 
and for no part of it does Dr. Maxwell deserve more sincere 
praise than for the sincere stand he takes in scoring “the attempt 
of the advanced vocationalists to establish the discredited prac- 
tice of elective studies in the elementary schools.” 





The Springfield Republican, December 29, speaks of an inter- 
esting scene afforded in the course of a discussion at a recent 
meeting of the junior bar association in the Windsor hotel at 
Montreal. Two prominent Canadian Catholics, Justice Monet 
and Paul Emile Lamarche, Member of Parliament, speaking from 
experience as graduates of two different colleges, roundly scored 
the classical system of education prevailing in the Catholic col- 
leges of the provinces, averring it to be antiquated and not suffi- 
ciently practical to meet present-day needs. Louis Fitch, a 
young Hebrew lawyer, graduated from McGill a few months 
ago, rose to defend the system thus criticized. Speaking as a 
product of an English university of the province, he pointed out 
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that all the defects were by no means on the side of Catholic 
classical colleges. “In the English-speaking university the study 
of ancient literature and the so-called dead languages was left 
more or less optional with the students following the courses,” 
said Mr. Fitch. “This liberty led to abuses, with the result that 
one saw graduates from that institution entering the liberal pro- 
fessions with but a smattering of what are usually considered the 
essentials of a liberal education. They lacked the groundwork. 
And though they possessed a mass of technical information ar- 
ranged more or less in statistical fashion, they ever remained 
without the intellectual development to enable them to appre- 
ciate the beauties of art and literature, or to see things in the 
large, as it were.” M. J. O’C. 


ECONOMICS 


Dangers of New Currency Law 


There are some points in the new law that call for very care- 
ful watching lest they become the source of no little danger. 
The old system had this disadvantage: the Government stood 
aloof from the business of the country. It gave out national 
bank notes when its own bonds were deposited as security, but 
for the rest it looked after its own affairs and left the banks to 
attend to theirs. It protected the public by means of the reserve 
laws and inspections, but in time of stress, if it did anything to 
relieve the money market, it did so out of, one might almost say, 
pure charity. Under the new law it becomes virtaally a partner 
in the banking business of the country. This change is due to 
the fact that any federal reserve bank may get federal reserve 
notes, which are obligations of the United States, on the security 
of notes and bills rediscounted. For instance, a country store- 
keeper may buy dry-goods in New York and give his bill at 
ninety days. The New York merchant may discount this bill 
in a member bank of the federal reserve bank of the district. 
This may rediscount the bill and give it to the local agent as se- 
curity for reserve notes to be obtained through the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. Thus the United States Treasury 
has a direct interest in this commercial bill. This has, as we 
have said, its good side. The Federal Reserve Board is not 
obliged to accept the note as security; and, theoretically speak- 
ing, if it judges that it does not represent legitimate trade, it will 
refuse it. Hence, it has the power to check overtrading. Prac- 
tically, nevertheless, there is always the danger that it will not 
use its powers. Besides the Federal Reserve Board, there is 
the board of directors of the federal reserve bank that offers the 
note for security. It would not have rediscounted the note for 
the member bank had it not judged the operation to rest on 
legitimate trading. Hence, a conflict of opinions, and if the 
directorates of all the federal reserve banks, or a majority of 
them hold that trading is normal, while the Washington Board 
holds the contrary, there is going to be trouble. Again, we have 
seen in the past how strong a pressure can be put upon the 
Government in times of crisis, to compel it to come to the relief 
of the money market. A stronger pressure will be put upon the 
Federal Reserve Board in similar circumstances; for it will not 
be an appeal only, but the federal reserve banks will come with 
their commercial securities, using all the moral force to compel 
advances that the law furnishes. "The Currency Act puts many 
kinds of precautions to keep politics out of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the banks under it; but there is one form of politics 
no precaution can exclude: “If you do not come to the rescue, 
the party in power will be ruined.” What the Treasury would 
do should it find itself in possession of a lot of paper the federal 
reserve banks could not redeem, is a problem worth considering. 

Another source of danger is the looseness of the terms under 
which the federal reserve banks are allowed to rediscount agri- 
cultural paper. Had this been confined to bills secured by the 














shipping documents of produce, we should have had no fault to 
find. But when we read that it means drafts, notes, or bills 
drawn, or issued, for agricultural purposes or based on live 
stock, we find the vagueness disconcerting. We understand that 
such a restriction as we suggest, would never have satisfied the 
farmers, that the new law is intended to satisfy them, and that 
its looseness of terminology alone could do this. Nevertheless, 
when we consider what such looseness may cover, advances for 
seed, for labor, for machinery, bills of sale over the crops and 
the stocks, even loans for living expenses and automobiles, we 
are by no means reassured. It is true that the Federal Board 
has the right to define the nature of the paper to be so redis- 
counted and the proportion its value may bear to the capital of 
the federal reserve bank. But here again there is a large op- 
portunity for the pressure, commercial and political, which we 
have already mentioned. It is true also that the term of such 
paper is limited to ninety days. But it must not be forgotten 
that ninety-day notes are renewable. We have known instances 
of such farmers’ paper that was virtually renewed indefinitely. 
If it was retired after harvest entirely or in part a new set of 
bills took its place. This was the commission merchant's way 
of doing business. The advantages accruing to him from it are 
obvious. Our greatest objection to this clause is that it draws 
commercial banks into a business that is not properly theirs. It 
is the same objection that we had to the clause, happily elimi- 
nated, which would have allowed them to embark in savings- 
bank business; and it is heightened greatly by the provision al- 
lowing them to lend money on the mortgage of farm lands, Ad- 
vances on land, and for the working of the land are the proper 
business of land-banks, not of commercial banks. Had Congress 
taken steps to establish such land-banks as are found in many 
other countries, it would have produced a measure sounder 
financially, and more to the advantage of the agricultural class, 
since it would have delivered farmers from the bondage to the 
commission merchant, under which so many of them groan, a 
bondage that keeps them poor often for their whole lives, and 
is one of the causes why their children leave the land. 


H. W. 
PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Wisconsin’s Futile Marriage Law 
Wisconsin’s much-talked-of Eugenic Marriage law may 


serve the country well if legislators of all States will give 
heed to it, says the New York World. As a striking example 
of legislative inefficiency it may prove to be efficient beyond 
its merits. 

The new law was designed to surround marriage with so 
many safeguards that no man or woman could marry in that 
State except such as were physically and mentally sound and 
sane. Before a marriage license could be issued, the ap- 
plicant must show a doctor's certificate of health and sanity. 
There were people who feared that a strict enforcement 
of the act would put a check upon marriage. There were 
doctors who protested in a body against the smallness of the 
fee they were legally authorized to collect for making the 
examinations and issuing certificates. 

Public sentiment has almost unanimously repudiated it, 
and now it is disclosed that the effect of the act is wholly 
anarchistic. As the law stands, there is required neither a 
doctor's certificate nor a marriage license nor a pastor, for 
common-law marriages can be recorded for 10 cents each and 
are quite as valid as any other. The law interferes only with 
people who desire to marry in accordance with social and 
religious conventions. 

The clear lesson of the whole is that Legislatures should 
not legislate without knowing a little about legislation. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Bonds representing the endowment of $500,000 which the 
Knights of Columbus have been collecting during the past 
four years for the establishment of graduate scholarships for 
lay students at the Catholic University, were presented to 
his Cardinal Gibbons, at his residence in Balti- 
more, on January 6. The Supreme Council of the Knights, 
Archbishop Prendergast of Philadelphia, Bishop O'Connell 
Mer. Shahan 
ind other distinguished guests were present. Grand Knight 
Flaherty, and E. H. Doyle of Detroit, treasurer of 
fund made the official presentation in ac- 


Eminence, 


of Richmond, Bishop Corrigan of Baltimore, 


James A 
the 
epting which Cardinal Gibbons said: 

While the Catholic people of the United States have in the 


past created great and memorable works of religion, monu- 


endowment 


divine worship, charity and education, we assist 
now the first at the 
power for common Catholic welfare by a 
itself the inspiration, the courage and 
work of supreme 


ot 


for 


ments 
exercise of a vast 


Catholic associa- 


time conscious 


tion which finds in 
the means to do 
importance that must forever loom great and striking in the 


for common interest a 
innals of our beloved country. 

“The Knights of Columbus take their place this day in 
the foremost rank of benefactors of humanity. What was 
formerly done by great ones of this earth, the creation and 
endowment of highest institutions of learning, and what in 
our own time has been the privilege of wealthy individuals 
has, through you, been accomplished for the first time by 
corporate efforts of Catholics for 
the highest interests, religious and civil. 

“It is a splendid work of the new Catholic democracy that in 
our beloved country has been developing along lines of prac- 
Surely it is a good 


and sacrifices associated 


tical religion and unselfish patriotism 
omen of the future of your illustrious order that your two 
great efforts have been of an educational character—namely, 
the establishment at the Catholic University of the chair of 
American history and this new foundation of tenfold value. 

“But these great works express your profound interest in 
education and participation in a frankly religious education 
with which are so closely connected Christian convictions 
concerning God and religion, life and duty, the family and 
citizenship, science and morality, man and woman, the social 
and economic growth of mankind and the close relationship 
of this world and that which lies beyond the grave.” 

Cardinal Gibbons will have the awarding of these scholar- 
ships during his lifetime and has decided to make the se- 
lections by holding competitive examinations in every State 
in the Union. The first examination will be held next May. 
he fund will allow fifty scholarships, which will give the 
holders board, lodging and tuition, being equivalent to about 
$400 for each student every year. 

The Supreme Council has also decided to recommend at the 
next national convention of the order the gift of an addi- 
tional $100,000, to be used in the erection of a residential hall 
on the grounds of the university to house the holders of the 
newly founded scholarships. The hope was expressed that 
the Cardinal would receive the additional fund January 6, 1915. 


Archbishop Robert Seton is to return from Rome to celebrate 
the golden jubilee of his ordination at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Jersey City, of which he was pastor from 1876 to 1906. After 
this he will take up his permanent residence at Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, Md. He will thus spend his last years near the 
grave of his famous grandmother, the venerable Mother Eliza- 
beth Ann Seton, who founded the American branch of the Sisters 
of Charity at Emmitsburg in 1808. Archbishop Seton was born 











in New York, August 28, 1839. Mother Seton took his father 
and his aunts with her to the school she opened in Paca Street, 
Baltimore, in 1808, after her New York venture failed. The 
building is still standing. In June of that year she went to 
Emmitsburg and began the work of the community she founded 
in the log house loaned her by Father John Dubois while 
waiting for the first St. Joseph's convent building to be finished. 
The archbishop’s father, William Seton, became a captain in the 
U. S. Navy and died in 1868. The archbishop made his studies 
at the Academia Ecclesiastica, Rome, was raised to the rank of 
Prothonotary Apostolic, the first in the United States, in 1867 
and was consecrated titular Archbishop of Helliopolis in June, 
1903. 

The German Bishops, as a result of the recent Fulda Con- 
ference, have issued a joint pastoral directed against the arti- 
ficial reduction of the birth rate; the immodesty of the modern 
fashions of women, and the attendance of the young at moving 
picture theatres. At the conference ‘itself the teaching of 
eugenics in schools had been strictly condemned, as likewise the 
gymnastics practised in common by both Catholic 
parents and all Catholic women were exhorted to carry on a 
campaign against the “disgraceful” modern indecencies of dress. 


sexes. 


\ccording to the report of the Rev. W. H. Ketcham, director 
of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions and head of the 
Society for the’ Preservation of the Faith Among Indian Children, 
the receipts for the past year were $32,681, or $6,462 less than 
for the year 1912. The decrease is accounted for by the with- 
drawal of Bishop Currier and Father Hughes from the work 
of collecting and establishing the Preservation Society. Bishop 
Currier’s withdrawal is permanent because of his elevation to 
the episcopacy. But Father Hughes’ withdrawal is only tem- 
porary. The needs of the missions have not decreased. The 
cost of living still exists for the 170 priests and 400 sisters as 
well as for the 6,000 Indian children in Catholic boarding schools. 
President Wilson recently appointed Isidore B. Dockweiler, of 
Los Angeles, a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 
Mr. Dockweiler is a distinguished lawyer, and has always been 
prominent in Catholic work in California. Father Ketcham is 
now also an Indian Commissioner and is on a tour of inspection 
of the various reservations, with the Rev. Dr. Eliot, a son of 
the Harvard University ex-president. 





His Eminence Cardinal Farley dedicated the new church 
of St. Jean Baptiste, Lexington avenue and Seventy-sixth 
street, on January 6, for the Fathers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The building is the gift of Thomas F. Ryan. In an 
address during the Mass Cardinal Farley formally expressed 
the gratitude of the archdiocese and of himself for the gift 
and did so also in the names of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament and of the congregation and people. He then 
read the following cable message from the Holy Father: 
“The Holy Father congratulates you for your great and 
pious enterprise on the completion of your church and sends 
the papal blessing to the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament 
and their people.” . 

The Rev. A. Letellier, S.S.S., the rector of the Church 
made an address in French. 


Governor Major, of Missouri, has appointed the Rev. B. J. 
Otting, S.J., President of St. Louis University, a member, 
ex-officio, of the State Board of Peace Commissioners. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Lillis, of Kansas City, and the Rev. J. 
Selinger, of Jefferson City, were also appointed members of 
the Commission. 








